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THE NUTRITION OF THE PEOPLE.! 
Max RuBNER. 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Physiological Institute 
Berlin, Germany. 


It is a joyful thing for us all, in civilized countries, to see the general 
mortality more and more decreasing. In Europe the decrease com- 
menced about the middle of the past century, from the time when 
well planned measures of public and private hygiene were initiated. 
With us in Germany social legislation has exerted an especially favor- 
able influence on the health of the great masses. The stringent 
factory laws, the shortening of the working hours, the protection of 
women, children, and youthful workers, have not failed to produce 
blessings. 

During recent decades wealth has increased in all civilized countries 
and in this good fortune, as I should say especially for Germany, not 
only the well-to-do but also the people of smaller means have enjoyed 
their due share. The deposits of the savings banks grow from year 
to year, and many who made use of this means of small savings have 
advanced to investments of larger sums. The generally increasing 
wealth is the cause of the reduction of general mortality which at 
times takes place almost by bounds. K@6riési has especially shown how 
the mortality of infectious diseases, as well as of non-communicable dis- 
eases, decreases in a remarkable manner with the increase of general 
wealth. In the civilized countries hundreds of thousands rise every 


! Delivered before the Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, at Washington, D. C., September 24, 1912. 
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year into the healthier well-to-do classes and so improve their nutri- 
tion, their living conditions, and the care of their children. These 
facts and these successes fill us with the hope that the development of 
the humanitarian hygienic ideas will continue. 

But it would be entirely wrong to relax our effort, for human develop- 
ment does not stand still, and the advances in industrial life do not 
always bring an increase of health. The hygienist who travels with 
open eyes through the old continent of Europe will frequently see 
deficiencies which general statistics do not reveal. Life has not become 
a paradise yet for all people, and even among nations that can boast 
of a great increase of wealth, there are still hundreds of thousands for 
whom life is hard. A reduction of general mortality is not at all 
proof of an improvement of the somatic qualities of a people, and yet 
this ought to be the final aim of all hygienic effort. 

The study of the conditions of the poor shows us, in spite of the 
great assistance rendered by private and public humanitarian institu- 
tions, that there is room for much improvement. We frequently find 
instances of poor bodily development—especially in the large cities 
of all countries—weakly looking individuals, with a pale color, whose 
misery is written in their faces. But beyond these narrow circles of 
misery, we hear complaints that, in spite of the reduced mortality, 
the bodily strength and endurance of dwellers in large cities, and 
especially of factory workers, are decreasing among adults as well as 
among children. Many are the causes of this reduced bodily efficiency 
of the inhabitants of large cities. We find them also among the better 
classes, where lack of exercise, professional mental exertion, and the 
effects of school life, are rightly mentioned as causes. But among the 
poorer classes the causes are oftenest found in health impaired by 
the struggle for daily bread. The problem of the nutrition of the peo- 
ple is doubtless of the highest significance for the quality of a nation. 

The XIV International Congress of Hygiene and Demography held 
at Berlin in September, 1907, considered two questions concerning the 
nutrition of the people, of which I published later a detailed exposition 
in book form (Volksernahrungsfragen). But the nutrition of the people 
is so important that I deem it proper to discuss it today from a some- 
what modified viewpoint. Much has been written on nutrition of the 
people, especially in the daily press, but mostly by people who are 
laymen in questions of nutrition. 

The layman is quick in his decision, even on questions which present 
the grestest difficulties to the specialist. Every time the price of a 
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food product is advanced he sees before him at once “impending 
famine.”’ Calamity cries, such as “starvation wages,” embitter the 
agitation. And yet, these clamors and accusations, as the specialist 
sees at once, are based on nothing but misleading assumptions and 
fallacious calculations. If we want to really advance the cause, it can 
only be done by approaching the truth scientifically, and not until then 
can we hope for rational measures against these conditions. Many 
sins have been committed in the study of the nutrition of the people, 
for instance, in starting with the statistical conception that a normal 
working man’s ration might be determined, and thence proceeding 
to the assumption that any diet below this must mean undernutrition 
and starvation diet. I have already shown at the XIV International 
Congress in Berlin, that such a procedure is purely arbitrary. For 
there is no normal ration for workingmen, either with regard to the 
amount or the quality of the food, nor is the term “ working-man” of 
any uniform significance. 

These things are always related to the natural resources of each 
country. A world traveler will find strong and healthy men among 
widely different peoples subsisting on widely different food supplies. 
Just because the conditions are so complicated only a critical study 
can show us the right way through the physiology of nutrition. 

I believe we may say that the nutrition of the people has been 
improved in almost all countries, in so far as the danger of famine 
involving a whole nation seems to have passed, as is the case with civi- 
lized countries. Exceptionally, famine may yet occur in some places. 
I remind the reader of the not rare occurrence of general lack of food 
in India; of some isolated instances in Russia during recent decades 
which have been described by Blauberg; of occasional famines during 
sieges in modern times. People are troubled in such cases, not only by 
the lack of food, but by a terrible increase of sickness and pestilence. 

But with nations having adequate means of communications, the 
world commerce and exchange of food materials afford ample security 
as to food supplies. England commenced in 1830 to import cereals 
from foreign countries and depends to-day, when her agricultural prod- 
ucts are unusually small, almost entirely on the import of foreign food 
stuffs; and other nations are also compelled to import more or less from 
foreign countries. With well organized transportation such countries 
will generally be protected against want of food, perhaps in a better and 
safer manner than countries which depend entirely on their own 
products and lack means of international communication. 
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Defective nutrition of the masses, and its social dangers lie in the 
fact that the food does not keep the body in a normal or average con- 
dition. When this bodily change is caused by insufficient means of 
livelihood and a real want of food, we are in the presence of evil social 
conditions. That such conditions exist, there is not the least doubt. 
Insufficient food leads to a decrease of the cells of the body, to a loss in 
muscle power, in consequence of which, at least in many trades, work 
cannot be accomplished except by extraordinary effort and by over- 
strain, leading to anaemic conditions, to loss of spirit, to discontent, 
to class hatred. Insufficient food may produce wasting in infants, 
and in adolescents a retarded growth which cannot be regained at a 
later period. Want of food reduces mental energy in children and 
renders education more difficult. The food of the under nourished 
is also in many cases poor tasting food or that which is inferior or 
partly spoiled. 

Under-nourishment shows its effects especially in regions where the 
climate is severe and the products of the soil are scanty, rarely in 
regions where the products of the soil are easily procured. 

Bad food, an insufficiently nourished body, worry and care, and 
much work, consume the organism, and bring an early old age, not only 
the external appearance of age but also the organic changes of age. 

An old organism is one that is declining and therefore more suscepti- 
ble to disease. Every year of increase in age puts a man of advanced 
years in another and higher “mortality class.” It is, in a narrower 
sense, a chronic want of food which we have to combat. 

Only a century ago, in European countries, the food of the lower 
classes of people was extremely miserable. Great numbers of poor 
people depended entirely on begging their food. We must not think 
ourselves the first to lay healing fingers on this sore. It will be inter- 
esting, perhaps, if I give an account in a few words of the beginnings 
of systematic improvement of the nutrition of the poor and of the 
masses. 

The first man to whom we owe a thorough study of the nutrition of 
the lower classes was an American, Thompson, born near the city of 
Boston. Through various circumstances he entered the British serv- 
ice. He went to London, and from there to Munich, where he entered 
the Bavarian administrative service under the Elector Charles Theo- 
dor, attained a very high position and was elevated to the title of 
Count of Rumford. By this name he is well known in the history of 
physics. Much less known are his social and hygienic writings, though 
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it is a great pleasure to read them. -Rumford established in Munich 
the first organization for the improvement of popular nutrition. In 
our days there exist still popular Volks Kiichenrecepten, the Rum- 
fordsuppe, and the development of a kind of Volks Kiiche, all attribu- 
table to Rumford’s initiative. 

Munich owes him by far the finest park, the “English Garden.” 
There a monument to his memory bears the inscription: 


Ihm 
Der das schmiilige éffentliche 
Ubel 
Den Miissiggang und Bettel tilgte. 
Der Armut “ Hiilf”” Erwerb und Sitten, 
Der vaterlandschen Jugend 
So manche Bildungsanstalt gab 
Lustwandrer geh 
Und sinne nach Ihm gleich zu sein 
An Geist und Tat 
Und uns 
An Dank. 


His life falls in the time when the real food values of the various food 
stuffs were not yet known, but what he did for the improvement of 
the people’s nutrition, is to this day remarkable. His first aim was to 
procure for the lower classes better opportunities to earn money. His 
second was to improve the technique of cooking, its cheapening, and 
the introduction of foreign food stuffs before unknown in Bavaria, 
such as the American maize. He made use of barley and of the potato 
in forming cooking receipts which furnished good and cheap food. 
He also turned against the excessive flesh diet of the English and 
recommended to the better classes the use of rye bread, macaroni, 
noodles, barley, and potatoes. More than a century has passed since 
then and many improvements have taken place here and there, but, in 
general, public interest in this question has been roused only occasion- 
ally, to disappear again quickly. 

Hygiene first developed in the direction of measures for the preser- 
vation of health, the sanitation of towns, and the prevention of infec- 
tious diseases. 

In the field of the physiology of nutrition the laws of nutrition were 
gradually experimentally established by the Munich school. Then 
followed measures against the adulteration of food stuffs, against alco- 
holism; for improved feeding in the army, in prisons and hospitals; 
the establishment of people’s kitchens, and, since the nineties of the 
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past century, a thorough study of the nutrition of the infant. Here 
and there thorough researches were made concerning the nutrition of 
certain professional classes, of farm workers, of some groups of indus- 
trial workers. 

In the course of time we have seen many social changes of signitfi- 
cance with regard to popular nutrition. One of the most important 
of these factors which dominate the food question is the amount of 
mechanical work. Itis clear that a blacksmith or a farmer in the field 
develops a far greater appetite than a clerk or a tailor, and the food 
requirements of the blacksmith will be quite different if he works ten 
or twelve hours, or if, for want of full time employment, he works only 
four or five hours a day. 

With regard to the amount of work done opinions have enormously 
changed in the course of a century. Since the development of the 
industries by machinery the valuation of the human working power 
has changed. The bodily qualities of the worker have been forced 
by the employer more and more into the background of valuation. 
Industrial factory work requires strong men not so much as persons 
who can perform with skill the many small tasks which the machines 
have so far not been able to perform. Hence the tendency to employ 
children, half grown persons, and women. With the extension of 
commerce the demand for office workers has increased and in the admin- 
istration of state affairs a whole army of officials is needed. The num- 
ber of those who do little manual work increases. Factory laws have 
more and more tempered the severity and duration of work by shorten- 
ing the working hours. Even in the country, in agriculture, machine 
work has substantially diminished the heavier kinds of work. This 
is, from a hygienic point of view, to be regretted, though this sounds 
rather paradoxical; for a certain amount of bodily labor is advantage- 
ous to the organism, as it strengthens the muscles, the respiration, the 
lungs, blood making, and heart action. The harmfulness of some of 
these changed conditions has been recognized and people try to balance 
the lack of paid muscle work by work for hygienic reasons, by play and 
sport. Taken all in all the food requirements of the civilized nations 
have decreased because muscular work has declined. 

I am convinced that if we could determine the weight of whole 
nations, we would find that this weight has decreased with the indus- 
trialization of labor, not because the race has changed in itself, but 
because the nutritive conditions have changed for a large number of 
people. 
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The question which interests us in this connection is, not so much 
whether industrial workers possess a sufficient development for their 
work as whether their bodily condition is weaker than is consistent 
with the requirements of health. If we consider the population from 
the point of view of their work and their working capacity we shall 
find that the country people represent the stronger and the city 
dwellers the weaker, portion of the people. 

Industrialization of the nations is accompanied by another phenom- 
enon. In former times the cities were small, they were only inhabited 
by tradesmen, merchants, and state officials. The railroads have 
necessarily caused the erection of steam-power factories near the cities, 
and since then the growth of smaller and larger cities has steadily 
progressed. 

In 1871, 64 per cent of the population of Germany still lived in the 
country, today scarcely one-half. In 1840, 91 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States lived in the country and g per cent in the 
cities; but at the present time more than one-fourth dwell in cities. 
In England scarcely one-fourth of the total population lives in rural 
communities. This distribution of the industrial workers is not with- 
out importance for the food question. It is just among them that 
conditions have at times been especially unfavorable. Only a small 
portion of industrial establishments are in rural districts, which offer 
for this class more favorable living conditions. 

The people who do little muscular work live in cities. It is clear 
that in bodily development they cannot be placed on a level, in respect 
to food requirements, with the people used to harder work. It is a 
great mistake that in many statistical works on nutrition the changed 
valuation of man as a power machine, has not been considered. The 
modern industrialized population uses doubtless less food than a 
true working population of earlier times. 

Life requires unquestionably a certain amount of energy in the food. 
Without it our machine cannot perform work, and for certain trades 
and tasks, we are able to say how much food is necessary. 

It is true a “luxus consumption” may occur; the most frequent 
deviation of this sort is seen in obesity, for the fat man is not only 
heavier but he must eat more because he is heavier. If we examine 
the poor city population, overfed, fat people will rarely be found; 
lean persons are more frequent. If a certain degree of leanness is 
reached we speak of undernutrition. Such an underfed individual 
often needs, with the same body length, 30 per cent less food than a 
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normal person. But this condition is unhealthy, for such people 
often lack one-third and more of the normal cell content, the efficient 
substances. This results in harm, as I have already said. In an 
underfed person less food is required to satisfy the sensation of hunger. 
If one has passed a certain time with little food he will get used to it. 
But, though he has no sensation of hunger, he may sometimes be sensi- 
ble of his weakness, his reduced power to work, and the impoverished 
condition of his blood. The “managing expenses’’ of the underfed, 
if we may say so, are therefore less, and it is even possible that, in 
certain kinds of work, a man with such an impoverished body may be 
able to get along. 

I do not want to go into details and explain here that we must, for 
hygienic reasons, combat such conditions of insufficient nutrition, I 
will rather mention the causes which lead to such a condition. It is 
possible that it takes place when the total amount of the calories of 
the ingested food is too small. This is often seen in people of the 
better classes who have become poor, who carefully stick to their 
former way of living, but who from want of means, have to reduce the 
quantities of food more and more, though a cheaper kind of food would 
preserve their weight. Much more frequently the cause of an im- 
poverished condition is a lack of proteid. There are in the world 
many more proteid-poor than proteid-rich food stuffs, the former 
of which are on an average more expensive. 

Every race diet has developed on the basis of the products of 
the soil of the country. This was the invariable rule so long as the 
means of transportation between different countries were primitive, 
but it is still a valid rule, as is notable in the case of those nations which 
have long since ceased to produce enough food from their own soil. 
The habits of taste have lasted longer than the food supplied by their 
own soil and their needs are satisfied by importation. Sometimes 
revolutions occur in the field of popular nutrition. Such a revolution 
was caused by the introduction of the potato in many extensive regions. 

The chief amount of the food of a people is everywhere furnished by 
a product of the soil. Wheat and rye, rice, maize, potatoes and bana- 
nas are, according to the various countries, the principal parts of the 
nutrition of the people. The basic substance is therefore everywhere 
of vegetable origin. But none of these foods is used alone, on account 
of the necessity of change and the needs of the palate. The eaters of 
wheat and rye consume these food stuffs mostly as bread, though they 
can be prepared in other ways. The potato can be prepared in a 
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great many ways. Rice and maize are chiefly used for porridge-like 
dishes; the banana is eaten raw and cooked. 

The additions to the chief food are almost always substances rich 
in proteid, mostly from the animal kingdom, meat or milk, or legumi- 
nous vegetables. Are such additions of a purely culinary nature or 
are they of importance for the laws of nutrition? This question has 
only been answered by the researches of the last few years. 

It can be demonstrated that, in the science of practical nutrition, 
we cannot speak of a world-menu as requiring a definite unit of 
proteid, for the various proteid substances contained in the various 
food stuffs have not the same value, as I was the first to show, and 
which the work of my laboratory has confirmed. One hundred grams 
of milk proteid, 100 grams of leguminous proteid, and 100 grams of 
maize proteid are very different things. 

For a normal man 25 to 30 grams of proteid are, in favorable cases, 
sufficient, if it consists in milk proteid and in a certain amount of 
meat proteid, and if it is completely absorbed. This is an astonish- 
ingly small amount, and it is interesting to learn that the infant at 
the mother’s breast consumes a similar amount of proteid, if we make 
a comparative calculation. 

But to apply this proportion to any kind of food as it occurs in practi- 
cal life, is not at once possible, because, as I have said, the different 
proteids have not the same value and because we have also to con- 
sider the differences of absorption, slight disturbances of digestion, 
and losses. A little more than the normal amount is to some extent 
a factor of safety to prevent the occasional losses of proteid. We 
cannot go below the minimum figures mentioned above for adults; 
in this lies their importance with respect to the considerations which 
follow. 

I will now show in what relation the principal representative mate- 
rials of popular food stuffs stand to each other. I separate the food 
requirements, according to two large groups, persons with consider- 
able muscular work, and persons with light muscular work. 

For a strong workman the following food materials are necessary to 
meet the caloric requirements: 


3080 gm. potatoes with 83 gm. proteid equal to 65 gm. meat or milk proteid 
800 gm. rice with 75 gm. proteid equal to 66 gm. meat or milk proteid 
800 gm. maize with 78 gm. proteid equal to 22 gm. meat or milk proteid 

1500 gm. bread _ with 98 gm. proteid equal to 38 gm. meat or milk proteid 

3080 gm. bananas with 29 gm. proteid equal to 26 gm. meat or milk proteid 
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For a factory worker who does little muscular work we get the fol- 
lowing figures: 
2400 gm. potatoes* with 65 gm. proteid equal to 51 gm. milk or meat proteid 
685 gm. rice with 58 gm. proteid equal to 51 gm. milk or meat proteid 
620 gm. maize _— with 60 gm. proteid equal to 18 gm. milk or meat proteid 
1031 gm. bread with 7o gm. proteid equal to 28 gm. milk or meat proteid 
2400 gm. bananas _ with 22 gm. proteid equal to 16 gm. milk or meat proteid 


If we now pass over some differences of absorption, it will at once 
be seen that, even with a large consumption, a strong workman cannot 
possibly live on maize and bananas without the addition of nitrogen- 
ous food. What we hear about an exclusive banana diet in Africa is 
impossible. Still more unfavorable is the aspect of the popular food 
materials with regard to their proteid content for men who need less 
food because their work does not require great muscular exertion. 
Bread, maize, and bananas, alone would be a starvation diet for them. 
Potatoes and rice will here just suffice, but certainly no more, when the 
body has been impoverished and has suffered a loss of weight and its 
total food requirements have been reduced. Without other nitrogen 
sources we could not, therefore, get along. The usual vegetables 
and fruits cannot be considered, and the only nitrogen sources remain- 
ing are leguminous foods. But as only six-tenths of their chemical 
contents of proteid can be considered for nutrition it takes consider- 
able quantity to obtain a sufficient amount of proteid. The soy 
bean occupies in this respect an especially favorable position because 
it contains also a large amount of fat and is therefore much used in 
Japan as a popular food. Many valuable vegetable proteids cannot 
be used by man as food because his intestine cannot dissolve the vege- 
table fiber. If we omit the Hindoos an exclusive vegetable diet is of 
very great rarity. A preponderating vegetable diet is always accom- 
panied by small amounts of animal foods, milk or milk products, 
fish, fowl, or the flesh of domestic animals. 

Meat does not take a prominent place in the food of country people 
in the civilized countries of Europe, even in olden times; but milk and 
milk products are much used, which addition is very much to the pur- 


2 If we consider the loss of proteid in the solid excretions we would approxi- 


mately get: 
For potatoes. ... cseccesesecees Walue of proteid 44 
For rice..... ar .....Walue of proteid 44 
For maize...... , ee i icsssnsecse ee © 
re ee ee o..++esee..-Walue of proteid 13 


For bananas....... os sceccescesss WMO GE DUGGEEE 32 
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pose, as even moderate amounts of milk raise the proteid considerably. 
Such additions permit important variations of diet, increase the pala- 
tability, and lessen the volume of the daily food, as with the milk always 
alittle fat can be used. Nobody can justly claim that such a meat 
poor or meatless diet is good and sufficient. Workers migrating from 
the country to the cities, or industrial workers grown up in the city, 
become acquainted with other forms of nourishment which appear to 
them desirable as a sign of a higher social position. 

A nutrition exclusively, or almost exclusively, based on cereals is 
from a hygienic viewpoint not at all perfect. Though in our days 
ergot poisoning does not occur and solanin poisoning by potatoes 
offers no general interest, yet in regions where maize is used as food 
in large quantities, pellagra is today not a rare disease. Where rice 
is used exclusively we find the disease beri-beri. In the Japanese 
navy beri-beri has been reduced in fourteen years from 23.75 to 0.11 
per cent, by reducing the rice diet and introducing a mixed diet. 

Nutrition in the cities has at all times a tendency toward refinement, 
but in former times, when the classes lived strictly separate, the food 
materials were also very different within the city walls. The food 
of the nobility was different from that of the middle class, and the 
latter from that of the poor people. Among the materials success- 
fully used in the culinary art a high place has always been held by the 
meat of mammals, fowls, and fishes. These meats were the chief 
part of the meal, other foods of vegetable origin, as salads and vege- 
tables, sweets and flour foods being added. Bread remained in the 
back ground. The traditions of this culinary art have remained the 
same down to our days. This diet of the upper classes is the only 
one which provides the pleasures of the table, it is rich in proteid and 
fat, it is not voluminous, does not overburden the stomach, tends less 
to obesity than any other diet, keeps the body even of a lazy man in 
good condition, and does not overwork the digestive functions. The 
less well-to-do reduce, of course, the amount of meat, but they use in 
its place bread and potatoes. This is called a mixed diet. When the 
barriers between the classes fell, the middle classes gradually rose to 
the more luxurious food of the formerly privileged classes. 

It is a fact that the diet of the well-to-do is not in itself physiologi- 
cally justified; it is not even healthy, for, on account of false notions of 
the strengthening effect of meat, too much meat is used by young and 
old and by children, and this is harmful. But this meat diet is pub- 
licly sanctioned; it is found in all hotels, it has become international 
and has supplanted almost everywhere the characteristic local culinary 
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art. It has also been adopted in countries where European culinary 
art was unknown. Long ago the medical profession started an opposi- 
tion to the exaggerated meat diet, long before the vegetarian propa- 
ganda was started. It was maintained that flour-foods, vegetables, 
and fruit should be eaten in place of the overlarge quantities of meat. 

The descendants of those well-nourished classes are, on account of 
many influences, especially the school and the indoor life, not always 
the strongest part of the nation, but, since in recent times bodily 
exercises have become general, they are again decidedly in the ascend- 
ency. 

The sanitary conditions of the great mass of industrial workers and 
their children, and of people of very small earnings, are different. 
Here we find a decided deterioration of the body as is amply shown 
by the recruiting for military purposes. In spite of continuous migra- 
tion from the country to the cities, conditions are little changed. The 
social surroundings of a great city are decidedly unfavorable to the 
maintenance of a strong race. Among the many factors which cause 
this decrease of bodily efficiency nutrition is not the least. 

The industrial workers coming from the country to the city cannot 
well get along with their former simple diet, because the cheap food 
materials which are easily obtained, as bread and potatoes, contain 
too little proteid. They undoubtedly need an increase of proteid 
material. Neither can they find in the city the food conditions to 
which they had formerly been used; but they accommodate themselves 
rapidly to new conditions, coming into the new surroundings, as they 
usually do, without a family. Just as, under the doctrine of political 
equality, the lower classes try to attain the luxurious table of the 
well-to-do, so it is not surprising that industrial workers, coming from 
the country to the cities, accommodate themselves to the new dietary 
forms. 

The workingman does not want proteid, leguminous food, milk, 
etc., to improve his vegetable diet; he wants simply meat, not because 
he needs it, but because it is for him a matter of pride to follow as best 
he can the other classes in his diet. The difficulty is that the cost of 
meat is considerably higher than in the country where food can usually 
be obtained without the aid of dealers, and where many food stuffs 
are raised on one’s own land. 

By far the cheapest articles, according to present prices, are potatoes, 
peas, and rye bread; the cheapest vegetable is green cabbage; the 
cheapest animal food, milk and cheese; the cheapest meat, the herring; 
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the cheapest fruit dried apples. Sugar is in price about equal to 
wheat bread, but beef is always expensive. Instead of butter the 
poorer people use beef suet, or other animal fat, and vegetable fat. 
As the prices of meat are high, beef must be replaced by the cheaper 
fish; wheat, and rye bread are replaced by potatoes; coffee by sub- 
stitutes. The meat used for sausage making is frequently of an inferior 
grade, which undisguised could not be sold. 

Every increase in prices alarms the workingman lest he may have to 
get along without this or that article which he likes, and he is the last 
man to ask himself whether such self-denial will be harmful to him or 
not. If a man of the better classes is advised by his physician to 
reduce his allowance of meat, and to deny himself here and there, 
he usually follows the advice, and today there are many people who 
have learned the wisdom of self-denial. 

Though the tendency to imitate the diet of the better classes is 
certainly an important factor in the nutrition of the great masses, it 
is not the only cause of the constant increase of meat consumption in 
the cities, as observed in the last few decades. In this connection, 
a very remarkable fact must be mentioned, which has been over- 
looked heretofore. Forty years ago it might be said that the diet 
was by far too deficient in fat, today it is astonishing what a réle fats 
play in many parts of Germany, and also in other countries. Bread 
which was formerly eaten alone—(in South Germany, Austria, France 
and Italy it is still done)—is now only eaten with butter or some 
other fat. The consumption of fat has increased so much that, in 
many parts of northern Germany, twice as much fat is consumed as 
compared with southern Germany. The result is that, with the high 
energy value of fat, the large quantities of vegetables formerly used are 
not now needed, while a corresponding amount of vegetable proteid, 
now omitted, must be replaced in some other way. 

One hundred grams fat correspond in combustion value to 260 
grams flour with 26.5 grams proteid; 950 grams potatoes with 20.0 
grams proteid; and 278 grams rice with 19.2 grams proteid. 

The man with a small income uses 6 to 7 per cent of it to buy fat, 
partly butter, partly oleomargarine. The large consumption of fat 
is frequently connected with a rapid increase of the consumption of 
coffee. The consumption of real coffee is by no means a measure of 
the use of this beverage because immense quantities of substitutes 
are consumed. The consumption of milk is also rising in the cities, 
but the classes that drink much coffee do not form the larger portion 
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of the consumers of milk. In Germany, as in England, the coffee and 
tea drinkers eat much buttered bread at all times of the day. 

Where sugar is cheap its consumption has also considerably increased. 
Sugar, too, has replaced a portion of the nitrogenous vegetables in the 
dietary. In many groups of the population, especially in the lower 
classes, the consumption of alcoholic beverages has not been reduced 
in the same degree as among the educated classes. It is not rare 
that 10 to 11 per cent of the income is spent in this way among the 
poorer classes. I have already said that the consumption of alcohol is, 
according to the science of nutrition, equal to a deterioration of diet, 
because it causes, in proportion to its energy value, a reduction of 
the other food materials, especially of bread, potatoes, etc., so that 
here also a lower proteid level results. 

The lower proteid level attributable to the use of fats, sugar, and 
alcohol is, of course, significant. The consumption of 10oo grams fat, 
50 grams sugar, 50 grams alcohol, is not at all rare among the modern 
additions to the vegetable diet of our time. With such a diet it is not 
at all possible to carry nutrition on with cereals and potatoes without 
the addition of a proteid food, for the proteid content is enormously 
reduced, and the proteid thus displaced cannot be replaced from a 
vegetable source. 

Let us assume a man to be carrying on his nutrition with pea meal, 
then he needs for 2400 kgcal. per day 690 grams. If he consumes with 
this 100 grams fat = 930 kgcal., 50 grams alcohol = 355 kgcal. and 
50 grams cane sugar = 188 kgcal.. these nitrogen free substances 
amount to 1473 kgcal. and the man needs therefore 407 grams less of 
peas than before, therefore only 690 to 407 = 283 grams of peas. 
The latter contains 73 grams proteid, 5 grams fat, and 162 grams 
carbohydrates. The nutritive value of the pea proteid is only six- 
tenths of that of the milk and meat proteid. Therefore only 44 grams 
of proteid can actually be utilized! 

We learn from this vegetable food, which is extremely rich in pro- 
teid, that this whole development of the nutrition of the poorer classes 
must, from its irrational composition, lead to a great lack of proteid, 
as well as to the necessity to consume animal food. But among the 
city populations it is not milk, and not cheese, but meat, which forms 
the source of animal food. 

Sandwiches play in our times a great réle in nutrition not only among 
the poorer classes but also among the well-to-do. This is to a great 


* Sixteen grams are lost daily in the solid excretions. 
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extent due to the labor conditions in the great cities. With the Eng- 
lish working hours, sandwiches are very convenient. The working- 
man who works frequently very far from his home, takes sandwiches 
with him; they are compact, can be eaten quickly, anywhere, and they 
are nourishing. Every “nickel in the slot” device for selling food 
furnishes this modern meal. Rolls are also most convenient for thou- 
sands of people who, for some reason, cannot take a regular dinner or 
supper. 

As necessary as fat is for a strong workingman with a large consump- 
tion of food, because we can only by its addition prevent too great an 
increase of the food volume, it is now extensively consumed by people 
who take daily 2400 to 2600 kgcal. If a family spends an equal 
amount of money for potatoes, flour, rice, leguminous food and vege- 
tables, it is not a physiological necessity, but an unhygienic habit, 
which can be dispensed with. 

In the unfavorable food conditions just mentioned lies the chief 
reason of the increasing demand for meat and of the increasing food 
prices, though the food does not increase in nutritive value. There- 
fore the quantity of food is frequently reduced, or the necessary amount 
of proteid cannot always be made up by the expensive animal foods. 
The demands on the cooking art, and for warm food, are more and 
more lowered. 

We thus see how, for city dwellers, the food changes for various 
reasons, and the prices of meat become, for a large portion of the poor 
population, very important. With the great expense in money for 
this kind of food, there remains scarcely anything else but potatoes 
to satisfy the dietary needs of a chief meal. 

Most conservative as to the food question, is the farmer, though in 
the country, too, many changes are taking place. He has frequent 
contact with the city, but he has still plenty of food material though 
not always quite suitable to the purpose. I have noticed a very unfa- 
vorable influence of urban food requirements on the milk producing 
districts of some regions of Switzerland and Germany, which isso 
characteristic that it deserves consideration. The milk producing 
regions of the Bavarian highlands and of Switzerland, had formerly 
an extremely healthy, strong, and temperate population. Milk was 
largely used as a food, and the excess of production was placed on the 
market. In the course of years the communities gradually estab- 
lished central dairies in which the fat is withdrawn from the milk 
by means of centrifugal machines to produce cream and butter. 
The impoverished milk is partly returned to the farmers. The milk 
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producers are paid in cash for their product, but a poor and insufficient 
food takes now the place of a former healthy one. The money now 
goes to the saloons. The potato conquers a new territory. Instead 
of the butter which was formerly used, cheap fats are now bought; 
in short, the change of diet is exactly such as we find with the poorer 
working population in the cities. The effects are exactly the same. 
Physical deterioration in such districts becomes more and more pro- 
nounced reaching finally a low level. This is a very serious condition, 
which attracts attention and which must be combated by all possible 
means. 

The population, especially of the large cities, suffers in many ways 
from abnormal nutrition, which manifests itself in a reduction of the 
size of the body, and of the bodily development, with all its unfavor- 
able consequences. In all civilized countries the country population 
represents still the healthiest types of man, whose conservation is 
absolutely necessary. I have already shown that this source is shrink- 
ing more and more on account of the migration of the population to the 
cities. So much the more must we consider the protection of rural 
population against the loss of its food supply. 

For the various reasons mentioned the city population lays the 
chief weight on a meat diet, and the poorer classes see, in every increase 
of the price of meat, a great calamity. There are, of course, thousands, 
who have to stick, willing or unwilling, to a preponderating vegetable 
diet, and they see poverty in such a diet, though, in other parts of the 
country, we find people contented with the same diet and the same food 
materials. The valuation of the diet by the layman stands always in 
relation to the money his fellowman spends for food. There are doubt- 
less also families quite well satisfied with the humblest kind of food. 

In considering the underlying causes of insufficient nutrition of the 
people, we do not reach the idea that hunger is always knocking at the 
workingman’s door. We see evil social conditions which lead to insuffi- 
cient food conditions rather than an utter inability to procure sufhi- 
cient food, and often the cause does not belong to food physiology. 
An increased income may lead to improvement of nutrition, but the 
considerations which arise here do not belong to hygiene. I simply 
mention the cheapening of food stuffs by tariff reduction, the elimina- 
tion of the middleman, the workings of trusts, and importation by 
consumers’ associations. 

Of great value would be the establishment of cheap restaurants 
which would furnish the workingman really nutritious food for the 
noon day lunch which he must eat away from home. 
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It would be a great improvement if the factories were not built in or 
near cities, but in the country; for, not to mention the housing 
conditions, it is there much easier to obtain cheap and healthful food, 
and the workmen could even raise some of their own food supplies. 
In the cities, small expenses for luxury and pleasure mount up very 
fast, while in the country there is usually no chance to spend the 
income foolishly. 

The agricultural worker in the service of the great land-owners is 
not so favorably situated as the independent farmer, but he is better 
off than the workingman of his class in the cities. 

The struggle against alcoholism is also a factor of immense impor- 
tance. Millions of people could be well nourished if they would cease 
spending enormous sums for alcohol, for the expenditure of 10 to 20 
per cent of the income for alcohol is unhappily not rare. 

In the cities the food question is also complicated with the housing 
question, especially rents, for housing and food are the most important 
items in domestic economy. In many cities of Europe the advantage 
taken of the financially weaker middle classes, and of working people, 
by real estate speculators and building and loan associations, by high 
rents, and by hindrance of city development, has become a public 
calamity. The means of procuring nourishment are thus greatly lim- 
ited. It makes an enormous difference whether people have to spend 
one-tenth or one-fourth of their income for rent. 

In the countries and cities where rents are very high, the working- 
man must live in quarters so congested that he cannot speak of a home 
or of family life, and in consequence the workingman pays long and 
frequent visits to the saloon, merely to escape his own uncomfortable 
dwelling. Frequently this home is not occupied by him alone, part 
of the space being rented to strangers. These ruthless speculators, 
who transform dwelling houses gradually into one-room dwellings are 
commonly called “Wohnungszertriimmerer” (House destroyers); but 
it would be truer to call them ‘“Familienzertriimmerer” (Family de- 
stroyers). They are responsible for a great deal of hygienic misery 
in great cities, though no attempt is made to stop their piratical 
business. Thousands of families are not able to procure dwelling 
space with a kitchen, and must eat outside the house, thus incurring 
greater expense. For hundreds of thousands of families, therefore, 
domestic hygiene necessitates a solution of the food problem. Often 
it happens that both husband and wife work in the factory and thus 
only supper can be taken at home. In many cases want of knowl- 
edge on the part of the wife is the cause of poor nutrition. This 
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is true not only in the poorer classes, but is generally true. Instruc- 
tion in domestic management must inevitably become a required 
study for young girls. The wife must know how to manage the 
income. She must know the food materials and their nutritive 
value, and how to produce good and nourishing food. For this the 
foundation must be laidin school. Nobody needs such instruction 
more than the wife of the working man, especially those girls who, early 
in life, undertake factory work, and early become wives and mothers, 
without the least knowledge or experience in domestic management or 
in the care of children. It is unbelievable how foolishly small means 
are often spent. In thousands of families there would be adequate 
nutrition if the wife knew how to manage things. Housekeeping 
schools must be the means of solving problems of nutrition. 

The husband, too, should have a knowledge of diet, that he may 
hold the proper views on the question. Such an education—it must 
again and again be said—is only possible when the elementary school 
becomes a vehicle of hygienic knowledge. Only a few civilized coun- 
tries have so far introduced hygienic instruction into popular educa- 
tion. In most cases hygienic teaching is furnished only in portions 
of text-books on other subjects. The age of school attendance is the 
proper time to establish sound hygienic views. When once imbued 
with false opinions it is very difficult to free the minds of children 
from wrong views, and on this account it is most important to begin 
with this instruction in the elementary schools. 

The food question must also be considered with regard to the coming 
generation and to the growth of the nation, as well as with regard to 
the well-being of the children. Complaints are frequently heard of 
late years about the increasing sterility of women. Doubtless the 
reasons for this are very different among the different nations and it 
would be an idle task to search for the causes of decrease of births. 
I will only mention what may be said with regard to nutrition. It is 
certain that the fertility of women is greater in the country and that it 
is especially the great cities which show a decrease of births. Experi- 
ence shows that fertility decreases as the social standing becomes 
higher. Wherever the lower classes gradually rise into higher social 
levels, the number of children decreases, because wealth and culture 
lead gradually to a protection of women against too many births, and 
because a good education for the children does not admit of a large 
number, and because the age at which the husband marries is in itself 
a restraining factor. 
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In the country children are helpers at work, and a wife who bears 
few children is not desirable. The cost of supporting them is of lit- 
tle importance considering the simplicity of life in the country. In 
the lower classes of the population of the great cities we find the 
greatest poverty usually among the families with many children. 
The difficulty begins with renting a dwelling. Many house owners 
refuse to take families with many children just as they do not allow 
the keeping of cats and dogs. The care of children requires the undi- 
vided attention of the mother. The children themselves grow up 
under unfavorable conditions. Large buildings, in themselves unsan- 
itary, compel families with many children to live in one or two rooms. 
It is impossible for each member of the family to have his own bed or 
sometimes even a proper sleeping place. In summer the only resort 
is a court yard with little light and air, or the street made dangerous 
by passing vehicles. In the city, children are unproductive, for they 
cannot work, as is possible in the country. The chance to work is 
denied to city children. The conditions of life for children have not 
at all improved in recent years in our great cities. The difficulty of 
providing them with food increases more and more, and yet there are 
people who are astonished that under such conditions the number of 
children decreases. Is it not most remarkable that, under present 
conditions, so many children are born and raised in the great cities? 

Leaving the discouraging questions of housing and food, and of the 
disintegration of family life, our attention is at once attracted to the 
care and nutrition of infants. In recent years the nutrition of infancy 
has been a subject of deep concern both to physicians and laymen, 
from the merely quantitative view point of saving the race, es- 
pecially in those countries where increase of population is slight and 
the mortality of the children inflicts serious loss in the numerical 
strength of the nation. Although great progress had been made in the 
prevention of adult mortality, the mortality of the children seemed 
to continue almost unabated. Without scientific study of this ques- 
tion a solution was impossible. Not until we began to search for the 
causes did we reach solid ground. 

In the field of infantile nutrition the fault lies with mothers who are 
ignorant concerning the care of children, and, in the second place, in 
poverty. But the former cause is the more important. 

A great movement is now on foot among poor and rich to spread a 
knowledge of the care of children, and we may expect its ultimate 
success. Many questions are to be solved; the promotion of breast 
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feeding; the search for a substitute for milk where breast feeding is 
impossible; improvement of cow’s milk for children; the cheapening 
and even free dispensing of milk for children’s use. The care of 
children has of late years attracted great attention in Germany and 
other countries. But until housing conditions in the great cities are 
greatly improved, our efforts will be rewarded by only very partial 
success. 

Another great and new field of the food question awaits our atten- 
tion; the question of removing the bad effects of insufficient nutrition 
of school children by free feeding at the schools. It is not in itself 
a new field, for so long as insufficient nutrition is found among the 
people, the children are affected by it. Insufficient nutrition of school 
children is only one symptom of the general condition of the people, 
a symptom which facilitates the diagnosis of bad general conditions, 
revealing them very clearly since compulsory education has brought 
all the children under general supervision. Whoever does not believe 
in the defects and shortcomings of our food conditions, whoever con- 
siders them exaggerated, may find in the conditions of the nutrition of 
the school children evidences of the actual state of affairs in the popula- 
tion at large. 

The question of furnishing free meals to school children has been a 
subject of much study. Complaints about insufficient nutrition long 
ago attracted the interest of charitable people, and they furnished re- 
lief to the best of their ability. But the conditions became very much 
worse with lapse of time and the consequences more marked. Here, 
too, we find the same end-causes whose evil influence is manifest in the 
nutrition of the masses. The problem has become chronic and con- 
cerns the state in its most vital interests, in the strength and vitality 
of the coming generation. It has been found that, summer and winter, 
a small proportion (0.6 to 1 per cent)of children go to school without 
breakfast; many more children (3 to 5 per cent), summer and winter, 
in spite of charitable assistance, receive only a small cold lunch instead 
of a warm meal at noon. Some of these children receive, at least in 
the evening, a warm meal, but there are tens of thousands of children, 
who have a warm meal neither at noon nor in the evening. Thousands 
go to bed without any supper. In the life of the school children the 
want of food plays therefore an important rdle. 

Bad nourishment leaves its mark on the body of the child, though 
childhood has its own resistance against harmful influences, in so far 
at least as grief and care cannot make such deep impressions as in 
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later years, and childish vitality, with its care-free mind, easily survives 
many troubles. After bodily injuries of limited duration youth has 
the faculty to recuperate when times of better nutrition return. How 
convalescent children thrive in a few weeks when they are properly 
taken care of! But all these advantages of the young body have their 
limits, and notwithstanding these advantages, we cannot be deceived 
as to permanent injuries from insufficient nutrition such as are observed 
in children of school age. 

Pale faces, anaemic skin, stunted growth, the impoverished body, 
show us what serious injuries are inflicted upon the young organism, 
how an unkind fate threatens to nip the strength of youth in its bud. 

Since school physicians of late years have been examining children 
more closely with regard to the condition of their health, there seems no 
end to the trouble. Especially in the public schools the percentage of 
children with poor constitutions is very large, five and even ten times 
greater than in the schools which are mostly frequented by children 
of the more comfortable classes. This is an enormous difference, 
especially when we consider that in the better schools, too, many well 
founded complaints are heard about poor health of the students, 
caused by over work. 

It is then a fact that many children are insufficiently nourished. 
How can the pleasure of study be experienced by underfed children? 
How can hungry children be able, though ever so willing, to follow the 
instruction? The brain, like any other organ, refuses to work when 
food is withheld. Memory and thought are dulled, fatigue increases. 
How can a poorly nourished child accomplish a task intended for 
a normal child! How easily the teacher misjudges inertia of the brain 
caused by a bodily condition, though the child does perhaps as much as 
he can! 

The impoverished, anaemic child suffers much more from the 
changes of the weather than a healthy child. He finds no pleasure in 
play or gymnastics; his muscles are too weak; bodily exercises are for 
him not a means to develop and strengthen the body, they merely 
consume the scanty nutrient material of his blood. And so the im- 
poverished child, having a hard struggle for existence before him, 
leaves the school with an inferior preparation as compared with other 
children. He brings less knowledge with him into life, is mentally 
weaker, he feels his unfavorable social position and carries the seed of 
discontent and bitterness in him. No loving tie attaches him to the 
family, no pleasant thought lives in his memory. Morbidity and mor- 
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tality are doubtless much larger among these children, and every wast- 
ing disease more dangerous to them. Many chronic diseases are 
acquired in this period of life. 

From this source of an unhygienic youth, a great army of weaklings 
is thrown upon the state, who as workers do not count, and who have to 
be discarded at the military recruiting office. It is of vital interest to 
the state, therefore, to prevent these forms of degeneration, the lowering 
of physical qualities which are especially observed among the young 
people in great cities and in industrial districts. It is no more than 
self-preservation for the state to lend its aid in combating these con- 
ditions. 

It is not always insufficient nutrition alone which leads to poor 
bodily development among school children. In many cases it is an 
irrational way of feeding the children. Instead of being fed with a 
good cheap breakfast, they are given useless beverages such as coffee 
and its substitutes. Frequently the needs of the body of the child 
are not considered; milk as a food is early abandoned, and the child 
is put on a diet suitable for adults. Many children who have weak 
stomachs do not thrive on a diet made up exclusively of cold foods; 
they do not eat enough, and so lose strength. For many of the condi- 
tions mentioned, poverty cannot be held responsible; they are charge- 
able to carelessness and ignorance on the part of the mother and of 
the family. 

In other cases social factors play a chief réle; the difficulties are 
not directly due to insufficient nutrition. The effects of poor nutri- 
tion are rendered more severe because the food requirements are 
unnecessarily increased. Thus the housing question, for instance, has 
its importance in this connection. Very often poorer families have to 
get along with unheated rooms. Continued cold increases the food 
requirements of the children. The same may be said with regard to 
insufficient clothing. In many cases, boys and girls have to do hard 
work at home and do not get a corresponding increase of food. It has 
also been observed that children who spend many hours on the street 
suffer a loss of bodily strength from want of proper care. From what 
has been said it is clear that not all forms of deterioration of the bodily 
constitution are due to insufficient nutrition in the narrow sense. 

As a practical means to prevent the evil effects of poor nutrition, 
we began years ago to feed the children at school. This was done in 
various ways in different parts of Germany and in other countries. 
In some places a breakfast is furnished, in others a second breakfast. 
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In other cases there is a demand for a warm meal at noon, and some- 
times also for a lunch in the middle of the afternoon. There is no 
doubt that the desired purpose, the improvement of nutrition, is accom- 
plished by these means, that thousands of children are thus saved from 
a joyless youth and grow up healthy members of society. 

By feeding the children at school, however, our task is not completed. 
Besides feeding children in the schools it is absolutely necessary to 
supervise and care for the children in “day” nurseries (Kinderorte). 
These institutions are a great blessing. Here much can be done for 
the hygienic and ethical good of children who do not see their parents 
until late in the evening. In these day nurseries, the children prepare 
their lessons, learn various forms of handwork, and receive bodily and 
mental care. 

A great disadvantage of feeding the children at public expense is 
the abuse of such a benefit where the system is handled in a lavish 
way. We know from experience that poverty is frequently not the 
reason why children are sent to school without breakfasts. Careless- 
ness of the parents, a disorderly household, and late rising, are often to 
blame for these conditions. As to the want of a meal at noon, the 
cause is frequently found in the fact that the mother, or both parents 
work outside the home. When husband and wife go to their factory 
work in the morning, the children, of course, cannot have a warm meal 
at noon, though under favorable circumstances they are given a couple 
of sandwiches. In such cases, too, it is not always poverty which 
causes poor nutrition of the children. From all these cases we must, of 
course, set apart those in which we find real indigence and poverty 
which is not the fault of the parents. It is very difficult to decide, in 
some cases whether or not the parents are at fault. 

Quite correct is the idea expressed in the state regulations of Eng- 
land and Wales concerning the feeding of school children, namely, that 
the children are to be fed where the necessity is apparent, but that the 
expenses are to be borne by the parents if it is found that they are 
able to bear them. This is a way by which a reform may be brought 
about, desirable from the standpoint of both hygiene and physiology. 
We must have a healthy race, and we must apply remedies wherever 
evil conditions are found, no matter how such conditions may have 
arisen. The ways and means of feeding children at school are after 
all subordinate to the actual need of food. 

If it has been found that in the case of a child insufficiently nour- 
ished it is the task of the authorities to furnish the food which is want- 
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ing, how should we feed the children? Sometimes the first and second 
breakfasts must be furnished, sometimes dinner or supper. But 
we must always remember especially where the noon meal is wanting, 
that two tasks are to be accomplished: 

(1) The impoverished child must be raised to the normal weight 
which corresponds to its size, i.e., the body must be put in a healthy 
condition. 

(2) Sufficient food must be furnished to keep the child at his normal 
weight. 

From what has been said it is clear that the food must be plentiful, 
and must not be based on the weight of an impoverished child, for 
this weight must improve. 

The food requirements at the school age have been sufficiently 
well established. We may assume 24 kg. as the average weight of 
boys and girls between six and eleven years. For children of this 
size 1482 (in round numbers 1500) calories are generally sufficient. 
Impoverished children who weigh less may be able to reach the normal 
weight if they receive the nourishment mentioned above. But no 
harm is done if we furnish them a little more food, enabling them to 
reach the normal weight more quickly. 

Of importance is also the combination of food materials. For the 
age mentioned above I consider the following amounts sufficient, 
assuming that a large part of the proteid is of animal origin and that 
milk forms a part of the diet: 


Proteid....... ‘ 64 
Fat.. tia ; sO 
Carbohydrates........... 187 


On this basis we can supply a breakfast or a noon meal, while the 
supper is left to the family. From some practical cases I estimate the 
supper of a poorly nourished child inround numbers at 358 calories 
with 15 grams proteid, 12 grams fat, and 45 grams carbohydrates. 
The portion which remains after deducting this supper, and which 
must eventually be covered by the feeding at school, I divide in the 
following manner: 

(A) For the first and second breakfast together: 13 grams proteid, 
12 grams fat, 37 grams carbohydrates = 317 calories. 

(B) For the noon and evening meal together: 36 grams proteid, 
26 grams fat, 104 grams carbohydrates = 816 calories. The marked 
accentuation of the noon meal serves as a safety factor with regard to 
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the evening meal, which will often be very scanty. If we consider 
what sums are spent for other hygienic purposes, water supply, sew- 
erage, etc., the sums spent for feeding school children are exceedingly 
small. 

It would doubtless be desirable to study the food conditions in 
the various countries, of young people who have left school, for it is 
certain that we would find many deficiencies at this period of life, 
which are the more important as the time of puberty, and the years 
immediately following, are of vital significance in the development of 
a healthy body. 

The nutrition of the great mass of the people is a question of the 
highest importance deserving far more attention than it has hitherto 
received. All the great countries ought to have a central authority, 
a food commission, which should concern itself exclusively with the 
far-reaching questions of the well-being of the people. The material, 
as it lies before us today, is very incomplete, but suffices to indicate 
the main lines of useful work. The nutrition of the masses has so far 
been mostly studied with regard to political economy and according 
to methods and view points which do not always withstand the tests 
of the physiology of nutrition. Only by means of the physiology of 
nutrition is it possible to carry un exact research. 

The nutrition of the masses is to us a problem which may be ap- 
proached and improved from many different sides. It is necessary that 
not only the hygienists, in the narrower sense, take up the struggle for 
betterment, but that also the great army of men, who are truly 
humane in their hearts, shall take their places beside us. The battle 
which we have to carry on is not only against unavoidable and natural 
difficulties; we must not forget that human society includes many 
elements, unwilling to make the least concession to a humanitarian 
movement, persons whose prosperity is selfishly held superior to the 
welfare of their neighbors, and who will oppose such a movement with 
all the means at their command. Let us hope that our opponents 
will, at the last, rejoice with us in a triumph of the Humane Idea. 








A COURSE IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS.' 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Pu.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Two courses in household economics offered to college students, 
one for undergraduates and one for graduates, are the basis of the 
following paper. These courses, which are given in a school with 
highly differentiated departments, each concerned with special aspects 
of household science, have the purpose of presenting certain problems 
of common concern to students in all these departments. They are 
based on the idea that with our tendency to specialize instruction 
upon this or that phase of the home, there is urgent need for one or 
more centralizing courses upon the home itself—a kind of regulative 
instruction which shall treat of the household as a whole, offering 
standards and suggesting values, both as to the inner organization of 
the household and as to its external relations. It is this purpose of 
giving their compass points to students of the household, whether 
they be intending teachers, home managers, or commercial workers, 
that the courses in household economics try to serve. 

While called “Household Economics,” the instruction is not an 
attempt simply to find illustration for the laws and principles of gen- 
eral economic science in the field of the household; it rather examines 
the general foundations of household economy, both as regards its 
own structure, and its relations to other social institutions, and espe- 
cially as regards the economic basis of income and expenditure upon 
which the household exists. 

The first course in household economics, an elective course consist- 
ing of 30 one-hour periods, opens with a brief study of fundamental 
ideas in general economics—the economic world and man’s place in 
it as one seeking satisfactions by the complementary processes of 
production and consumption; the characteristics of the economic 
man as contrasted with the social debtor; the general principles of eco- 
nomic consumption, since this is of peculiar interest to woman, and 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Boston, December 31, 1912. 
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the idea of standards of living and the home’s intimate concern 
with such standards, since they determine home conditions; finally, 
this introductory glimpse into the economic world (to which four or 
five sessions only are devoted), is summarized by a study of Dr. 
Devine’s classic essay, “The Economic Function of Woman,” with 
its emphasis upon the significance of the home and the home woman’s 
part in the wider social economy. 

One may enquire whether there should not be substituted for this 
brief introduction, the typical freshman college course in general 
economics, three hours per week for a year. There is no question 
but that such a prerequisite course would be desirable and ultimately 
it may be required, but with the time available at present it would 
mean that few students in our school could take this general course 
on the household. It may be said, too, in justification, that a general 
study of the household may be undertaken which, without using in- 
volved economic terminology, may be true to the general economic 
point-of-view; namely, an enquiry as to the general methods whereby 
man carries on social activities, whether a factory, a bank, or a home, 
undertaken and consciously directed to satisfy human needs. 

The course itself falls into two main parts, a study of the purposes 
or functions of the household, and a study of the means whereby these 
purposes find expression through family income and its expenditure. 
Purpose, income, and expenditure form, therefore, successive divi- 
sions of study. 

The first division raises the question—What is a home or household, 
both in its internal organization and its outer relations? It is seen 
to be a social institution employing certain material agencies, the 
house, with its varied furnishings and equipment, its provision of food 
and clothing, and including certain human members, the parents, 
children, possibly other relatives and dependents, the occasional 
guest, and employed workers; the household is in relations of inter- 
dependence with other social institutions, the state itself, industry, 
the church, the school, and the municipality; and the idea of what a 
household is and what ends it should serve, varies from age to age as 
new functions develop, or old responsibilities pass from one institu- 
tion to another. This shifting process is of vital concern to society; 
and the Home Economist must needs find his highest opportunity for 
service as guardian of the household’s proper social obligations, or 
rather as an interpreter of these to the upgrowing generation. A 
backward glance at the history of the household is taken, especially 
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at the changes wrought by the industrial revolution in removing indus- 
try from home to factory and the probable outcome of the present 
changes in the household itself. The various types of single-family 
households are distinguished, each fitted to its particular purpose, the 
rural, the suburban, the city home, and institutional types of complete 
or partial households, such as the restaurant, the lunch room, the 
working girl’s home, the dormitory, the hospital which have differen- 
tiated from the original single-family household, or from some one 
of its activities. The activities of the usual household are examined 
and classified and proper emphasis placed upon those concerned 
with the personal relations of the household and its functions as a 
welfare institution, rather than those which concern mere material 
services as of food and clothing and the aspects of the household as 
a business undertaking. The fundamental and essential character of 
personal relationship, in the constitution of the home, is made plain. 

The relation of the household to various other social institutions is 
in turn discussed. First, as to industry: the effect of the household 
upon industry in furnishing the motive to work, in maintaining effi- 
ciency of workers, and in raising industrial standards; the effect of 
industry upon the household through furnishing more varied consump- 
tion goods, through establishing new standards for the work done 
within the home, and especially through the transfer of work from 
the household to outside industry, and the aids and hindrances to this 
transfer; the irreducible minimum of work which must be done at 
home; the outcome—industrialization of housework, humanization of 
industry, and personalization of the home. Next, the household 
and the state—laws affecting women, children, property and inher- 
itance, suffrage, socialism. The household and the municipality— 
the latter’s services for the home, and possible extensions of public 
utilities, regulations affecting the household, and the home woman and 
municipal housekeeping. Other social institutions are considered, as 
church, school, and fraternal organizations, in their division of func- 
tion with the home, and the home emerges again as furnishing for the 
personal life its organizing and distributing center. Summarizing, one 
may say that this first division of study aims at giving a standard idea 
of what a home is, what functions it performs, how it is interrelated 
with various other social institutions which aid it; how various types 
of households, each ideal to its situation and function, may exist 
because of varying adjustments made with other social institutions; 
and finally how seemingly destructive changes may take place through 
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which the home may still pass unharmed, since its essential character- 
istics are those which concern the personal relations of its members. 

The second division of the course concerns the economic basis of 
these household purposes, which may be expressed in term of household 
income and expenditure. 

Income in the household is seen to depend not only upon money 
income, as from wages or salary, or possibly from investments, but 
quite as well, and always and essentially so, upon the value of the 
unpaid productive work of the housewife and other members of the 
household; and always, too, upon use income or the usufruct of house 
and furnishings, equipment, and all permanent consumers goods found 
there. The income value of productive housework, an obvious idea 
when one considers it, is an important conception since it dignifies 
the toil of the housewife in the eyes of her family and what is often 
more important, in her own eyes. A passing glance is given at indus- 
trial conditions which affect wages—lack of vocational education, 
irregularity in employment, industrial accidents and disease, and other 
controllable conditions for which the home as a center for educating 
opinion is partly responsible, as well as malnutrition and insanitary 
living for which the home is directly responsible. The more intimate 
questions of sweated home-work, of child-labor and other supplemen- 
tary wage-earning, and of desirable home-work, or possible outside work, 
for the leisure home woman, are each considered. Women, wage-earn- 
ing vocations, and home are seen toform acomplicated triangular prob- 
lem, requiring, in this transition stage, a thoughtful, individual adjust- 
ment which gives due preéminence to social welfare. The needed 
development of desirable supplementary occupations for the home 
woman in country and city is pointed out. 

Expenditure, or use made of the household income, is the next gen- 
eral topic in the course, occupying somewhat over one half the time. 
It is treated in three topics: Principles which should guide in the use 
of household income, then the application of these principles, first, in 
the varied divisions of household expenditures, and finally, in savings 
and investment. There is added a discussion of the methods and 
mechanism of financial records and accounts for the household. 

The household is the ultimate agency in the distribution of economic 
wealth to individuals; what the wage-earner really secures and what 
the wife and children secure, depend upon the efficiency with which 
the household turns the wage-income into economic goods, and, at the 
same time, supplements it, often to a doubled value, by the income- 
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equivalent arising from housework. What ideas should guide in the 
use of money for the household? Is health, education, display, the 
child, the adult, the prime factor in the decision? The former problem 
of purposes in homemaking reappears. Use of wealth may be sel/- 
regarding or other-regarding and “visible consumption” and “ competi- 
tion in consumption”’ are facts of significance; consumption may be 
individualistic or may be socialized for the family group, or, as we are 
beginning to see, may be undertaken by community groups for all their 
members. Money measures life, or better, use of money determines 
life, not only for the user, but through consumer’s choice it determines 
the status of all producers—so that social responsibility for wealth 
extends from large fortunes to the last penny in the humblest family bud- 
get. Proper distribution of incomes requires: that all needs of the house- 
hold be met proportionately, so that the last dollar spent on every object 
may bring an equivalent satisfaction; that all persons in the group 
receive proportionate benefits; and that future as well as present needs 
be provided for by savings and investment, and that thus all finan- 
cial emergencies and unforeseen contingencies, as sickness, interrup- 
tions to employment, and death, which come in the life history of the 
normal household, may by foresight be provided against. Some statis- 
tical studies of household expenditures are made and the significance 
of Engel’s laws of consumption and modifications of them pointed out. 
Proper distribution can only be achieved by a budget system of allow- 
ances, determining in advance the amounts to be spent for various 
objects of expenditure, and intended to serve as a guide in actual expen- 
ditures. The money income is properly a common family purse 
from which budget allowances are made for various objects of group 
and individual expenditure, as rent, food, running expenses, clothing 
and personal expenses. As productive work has progressively left 
the household, the spending of money and the relation of household 
and market, have become increasingly important factors—trained 
intelligence in buying, market laws, regulation and inspection, guar- 
antee labels, increased efficiency in market organization, and pro- 
fessional and coéperative buying, have important possibilities for the 
household. That money income should by proper choices and effi- 
cient management be transmuted into those economic goods which 
will most adequately satisfy human need and insure the household 
the best possible level of living is the fundamental principle of income 
use. This principle is applied successively to difierent items of house- 
hold expenditure and then to savings and investment. 
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Under each item of expense, shelter, food, clothing, operating 
expenses, elective or personal expenditures, an attempt is made to 
state what may be called the standards for the particular fields—to 
indicate the general relations of the particular expenditures to the life 
of the household, and the limits in money expenditure both as to abso- 
lute amounts and as to percentages of the total budget. Such special 
factors as the following also arise in considering the different budget 
items. 

Shelter —The house as determining the home; ownership versus 
rental; methods of purchase; the widening scope of the rental contract; 
housing standards for country, suburb, and city, and the increasing 
social control of housing; measurement of housing by the house 
score-card. 

Food.—Food costs, a casual sequence from farm to dining room, with 
varied possibilities of economy; the transfer of food preparation out- 
side the household versus home cooking—cost accounting to include 
not only materials and fuel, but labor, equipment, rental, and other 
costs. 

Clothing.—Costs, including laundry, cleaning, repair, storage, a 
field ready for more complete industrialization; proposed legal stand- 
ards for textile fabrics; fashion and clothing costs. 

Operating expenses —House care, order and cleaning; heating and 
lighting in relation to living; machinery and labor-saving equipment in 
the house—its tardy entry into this non-competitive field; household 
service as a labor problem; the further transfer of housework to out- 
side industry, to the municipality, and to possible codperative enter- 
prises. 

Elective or personal expenditures —The use of money for progres- 
sive personal development of adults, as well as for education of chil- 
dren, is the ideal; recreation, travel, philanthropy, civic relations, 
refinements of life—as reflected in expenditures, but also in house 
furnishings and appointments and in employment of leisure—the 
art of right living; children—a liability or an asset, costs; the aged and 
dependent relatives; old age as a financial problem. Sickness costs— 
a penalty for poorly-balanced budgets; transfer of sickness costs to 
community and industry in prevention costs; hospital care of sick— 
rural and urban; death and burial costs—suggested municipal super- 
vision. 

Saving is controlled by a standard similar to that for expenditure— 
that the dollar saved shall confer ultimately a satisfaction at least as 
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great as the dollar spent today. Such special topics as the following 
are treated: Thrift and its significance in financial security and un- 
broken self-dependence for the family; methods of saving and saving 
institutions; types of insurance of interest to the household, life, acci- 
dent, fire, title insurance; the movement for accident compensation 
laws and industrial pensions, their significance and limitations; tenta- 
tive proposals for state insurance; banks and banking services; invest- 
ments of surpluses from household income, in real estate, in invest- 
ment bonds; types of investment, relative security and rates of return. 

As a final topic under expenditures, simple methods of household 
records and accounts are presented; desirable records of family and 
personal history; records of expenditure for permanent property, i.e., 
capital accounts; the control of current expenditures by a budget 
of allowances for various purposes; a record system of cash book and 
ledger; the simplified form of combined cash-book and journal giving 
classified records by means of a single entry; summaries by week, 
month, and year, in money amounts and in percentage expenditures; 
inventories of household goods, clothing, and property, and records of 
depreciation and renewal; cash and credit transactions; banking rela- 
tions, check accounts, savings accounts; vouchers; records of income- 
yielding investments; the housekeeper’s desk—files, card-catalogs, 
records. These are some of the topics presented. These matters of 
accounts and records, at present included here, may well be trans- 
ferred in time to a special course dealing exclusively with household 
and institution accounts. 

The elementary course closes with a summary that re-emphasizes 
the essentially personal character of the household; it is an institution 
for personal living and all its materials and processes are subordinated 
to this high purpose. The successful house manager is rather a 
homemaker; and though such changes may come in the productive 
activities of the household as to many now seem destructive of home 
life, we may rest assured that its personal resources will not decrease, 
but will widen and deepen through all the future. 

One may add but a note as to possibilities of graduate study, of 
research and investigation in such a field as has been outlined above. 
A graduate course in household economics has been offered for two 
hours each week for a year, providing instruction by lectures, but 
especially affording opportunity for individual and coéperative re- 
search. Scarcely a topic has been mentioned in the elementary course 
that does not present a lure for fascinating inquiry and bear on human 
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action at a most significant point in our social economy. During 
the past two years some of the topics considered in the graduate course 
have been: the sources of our ideas on household economy, in ancient 
and mediaeval classics, and the beginnings of this discipline in modern 
writers; first, the widening interest among the economists from Adam 
Smith who counted housework as unproductive, to Edward Devine 
who related household economy to world economy; and second our 
own worthy record of the Home Economists from Benjamin Thompson 
(Count Rumford) through Emma Willard and Catherine Beecher, to 
Ellen Richards and W. O. Atwater of our own time. The subject of 
household budgets and expenditures has been examined in detail, for 
historical material and for practical issues; and plans for the present 
year include a study of household service and, what is more important 
for the average family, the growing dependence of the home upon 
industry as the latter is increasingly fitted to serve the home. Other 
topics for research have been: marketing, institutional laundries, 
practice fields in household administration, codperation, household 
waste, and efficiency in housework. Industrial studies of vocations 
open to home women, of industries suitable for development at home, 
of the sanitary control of the industries that especially serve the home, 
are most necessary. Here in applied economics are promising fields 
of research which may well attract some interested in equipping them- 
selves for higher teaching. 

The subject of household economics, as was said in the beginning, 
may properly be considered a central course in our collegiate and higher 
curricula in household science. It offers a group of topics of as much 
concern to man as to women and deserving the best attention of both. 

For high schools and elementary schools it is a subject which pro- 
perly organized in the future may well be offered to boys and girls 
alike and thus aid in endowing each unit of the population with the 
household mind; that is, with those appreciations and sentiments—at 
basis valuations and convictions—whereby the young adult may in 
due time take his place in a family group of his own and run the normal 
human experience of household living and in it find resources for per- 
sonal development. 








SOME DATA REGARDING FOOD SUPPLY AND SALE 
IN A MEN'S CLUB.' 


C. F. LANGWorTHy. 


United States Depariment of Agriculture. 


The sale of food in clubs in the grill or café is almost always attended 
by a loss, particularly when service, fuel, light, laundry, and other 
fixed charges such as the due proportion of the investments represented 
by the club house, are taken into account. One reason for this deficit 
is that food is commonly sold to members at a somewhat lower cost 
than would be charged in a hotel or restaurant for the same foods and 
surroundings. The deficit is met from the general funds of the club, 
of which the chief item is the annual dues paid by members. This is 
a reasonable arrangement, the grill or café privilege like the use of 
reading room, stationery, etc., being one of the advantages of club 
membership received in return for annual dues. Ifthe deficit from the 
sale of food is very large it is natural that it should excite comment. 
Good management demands that the income from the sale of food 
should at least equal the expenditures for raw materials. If it does 
more than this under usual conditions, it is evident that the manage- 
ment has been good and the amount of business done relatively large. 
The difference between income and expenditure for the café, as shown 
by the system of accounting followed, was so great in a club for men 
in an eastern city that a special study of conditions was made witha 
view to determining the causes and suggesting remedies. 

The problems which are presented in a club are much the same as 
those in a public institution, boarding house, restaurant, or in fact 
any other place where a careful account is kept of income and expen- 
ditures with reference to food, the differences being in degree rather 
than in kind. It seemed therefore that some of the data recorded in 
the study of club conditions referred to might prove of interest. 

The restaurant in this club has been very carefully managed, a 
great deal of attention being paid to cleanliness and to the selection, 
preparation, and service of foods, and cleanliness and care are usually 


! Presented at the Lake Placid Meeting of the Administration Section of the 
American Home Economics Association, June, 1912. 
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more costly than the reverse. The dining room has been under the 
direct charge of an experienced woman who has under her a kitchen 
staff of cook, assistant cook, and kitchen helper, and three or four 
waiters and a houseman, these servants all being colored men. Table 
d’héte meals are served and a limited a la carte service is also provided. 
The charges for table d’héte meals are: Breakfast, 35 cents; luncheon, 
40 cents; and dinner, 60 cents. Combination breakfasts of varying 
prices can be procured also, but the regular breakfast at 35 cents, 
which varies from day to day, is the must popular. 
Sample menus of the breakfasts served at 35 cents: 


Bananas or Cereal Tangerines or Cereal 
Chipped Beef in Cream on Toast Omelette with Bacon 
French Fried Potatoes Baked Potatoes 
Toast, Rolls Toast, Rolls 

Coffee, Tea, Cocoa Coffee, Tea, Cocoa 


The luncheon is simple, varying from day to day, the intention 
being to provide an inexpensive meat dish with appropriate vegetables 
and a simple dessert, so adjusting the meal that the total cost of 
supplies does not exceed a reasonable maximum. 

Sample luncheon menus: 


English Beef Pie Cold Boiled Ham 
Paris Potatoes German Fried Potatoes 
Wheat Muffins Corn Bread 

Lettuce Lettuce 

Peaches [Canned] Sliced Pineapple 


Dinner consists of soup, meat with appropriate vegetables, salad 
and dessert, the meats selected being usually the better cuts, with 
poultry twice a week and fish on Friday. With some of the cheaper 
meats, such as corned beef, an alternative meat course, either steak or 
chops, is usually offered without extra charge and this custom is also 
followed with certain other meats not generally relished by the patrons. 

Sample menus which show the character of the dinners: 


Consommé Vermicelli Tomato Soup 

Fried Chicken, Brown Gravy Choice: New England Boiled Dinner 
Mashed Potatoes or Broiled Chops 

Creamed Corn Buttered Potatoes 

Lettuce String Beans 

Vanilla Ice Cream Beets 

Coffee Lettuce 


Chocolate Eclairs 
Coffee 
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At all meals an extra charge is supposed to be made for additional 
or for substitute orders except where offered in the menu. 

The greatest patronage of the club grill is during the summer and the 
smallest during December and January. A fair average in summer 
has been 18 to 25 for breakfast, 12 to 15 for luncheon, and 30 to so 
for dinner. 

Beside the regular meals served in the café, sandwiches and other 
simple refreshments are supplied at any time members choose to order 
them, and simple refreshments are provided, the prices which have 
been charged being moderate, for smokers or other meetings such as 
are frequently held in one of the club rooms reserved for this purpose. 
Furthermore, a very simple buffet supper is provided without charge 
for members on “club night,” which would average about three evenings 
a month during the winter season. 

An examination of the monthly reports made to the club showed that 
usually the income received from the café was less than the cost of the 
foods purchased and one of the objects of the study was to determine 
whether this was a matter of bookkeeping and due to a faulty distribu- 
tion of charges, or whether it was due to charging too low prices for 
meals, or to some other cause. The following statement for Decem- 
ber, r911, has been selected as a fair average illustration of conditions 
which prevailed, as shown by the accounts rendered. 

During this month the expenditures for groceries and other supplies 
and for wages and other items pertaining to the preparation and 
service of food were as follows: 





Food supplies used...... . $863.22 
Wages....... aia eta 262.75 
Fixed charges: 
Lights 28.00 
Fuel 30.50 
Laundry 25.95 84.45 
Total . $1210.42 


During the same period the receipts as they appeared in the state- 
ment to the club were as follows: 


Meals served guests in dining room ....$768.19 
Credit for general housekeeping supplies (matches, brooms, etc.). 2. 36 
Credit for food supplies issued to one of the departments . 15.80 
Food materials supplied for club entertainments. .... . 23.390 
Board of 4 employees (3 clerks and 1 other helper) 60.00 
Food served at smokers and similar entertainments . es 


- ree ~ ... $885.20 
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During the month breakfasts served to guests numbered 332, lun- 
cheons 402, and dinners 740, a total of 1474 meals. It may be 
assumed that the food provided for smokers and similar special occa- 
sions was equivalent to 123 meals, this representing the number of 
persons served, making a total of 1597 meals. 

An examination of this statement of expense and returns shows that 
the distribution of debit and credit items is not reasonable. For 
instance, the credit item for the board of 4 employees is at the rate of 
50 cents per day for an average month of 30 days, or $15 per month, 
instead of $1.35 per day which a club member would be charged, mani- 
festly an error of judgment, since the employees received the same food 
as the club members and under the same conditions of service except 
that their meals were served in a private dining room. The financial 
statement takes no account whatever of 3 meals per day served to the 
housekeeper and 2 meals per day served to her son (an arrangement 
which was made when the housekeepers’ salary was agreed on) which 
would amount to a total of 155 meals for the month of 31 days, which 
is equivalent to 52 days for 1 person. These meals, like those of the 
4 other club employees, were the same as those furnished to club mem- 
bers and certainly have a value greater than that assigned in the state- 
ment rendered. 

Furthermore, no account was taken of 372 meals furnished during 
the month to the 3 men in the kitchen and to the house man, or of the 
341 meals served during the month to 4 colored servants in the dining 
room (one of whom was at the club for only 2 meals per day), a total 
of 713 meals, which is equivalent to 1 man for 238 days. It is apparent 
that the failure to make such accounting was due to the belief that it 
should not be done since no special food was provided for the servants, 
who were expected to make their meals from what remained over 
after the club members and club employees had been served. This is 
a common fallacy in considering food problems. Making all allow- 
ance for the fact that the servants received the tougher portions of 
meat (frequently cooked in special dishes for them) and often did not 
get as large a variety as the club members owing to the fact that 
no attempt was made to provide expensive desserts in quantity suffi- 
cient to supply them; nevertheless it is true that the food which they 
ate cost the club the same price per pound as that eaten by club 
members, and much smaller quantities would have been required per 
month if no meals were served to servants. 

The failure to include a credit item for the housekeeper (and her 
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son) is due to the same sort of fallacy, namely, that a person who pre- 
pares food is entitled to board without charge. 

Whether or not the saving in food supplies would be offset by the 
increased wages which would have to be paid if no board were given 
to employees and servants is another question; but it is worthy of 
note that there is a growing tendency in hotels to pay higher wages and 
not board employees. 

The factor selected for estimating the board of all employees served 
in the small dining room with the same food as the members, should 
at least be large enough to cover the cost of the food. Dividing the 
total expenditure under consideration for food supply for the month, 
$863, by 1597 (the estimated number of meals served to members 
only, including those served at smokers) gives 54 cents as the average 
cost of food per man per meal, or $1.62 per man per day. The total 
expenditure for food, $863, divided by 2155 (the estimated number of 
meals served to members, office staff, housekeeper and her son) gives 
40 cents per person per meal, or $1.20 per person per day. Dividing 
the total expenditure, $863, by 2868 (the total number of meals served 
to members and all employees and servants) gives 30 cents as the 
average cost of food per meal. It is believed that 40 cents per person 
per meal is the fairer value for use in calculating the credit item for 
the board of club employees served in the small dining room. If this 
is done, the credit item for board of 4 employees (men) for 31 days each 
would be $148.80; and for the housekeeper and her son (estimated as 
equivalent to 1 person for 52 days) would be $62.40. 

Taking into account the fact that the kitchen and dining room staff 

© not receive as attractive food as the office employees and that no 
i ~mpt is made to serve it under the same conditions, a lower value 
should be assigned to it in accounting and it has been assumed that a 
fair value would be one-half of that assigned to the board of office 
employees, or 60 cents per employee per day. The board of employees 
was calculated as equivalent to 1 man for 238 days, and using the 
above value, the credit item should be $142.80. 

If in the month under consideration credit items were made on the 
basis of the figures suggested, the total credit would be $1179.20 
instead of $885.20 which would show a loss of only $31.22 instead of 
$325.22, as shown by the system of accounting followed. 

The above calculations are based on food supplies only. Other 
calculations based on supplies, service, and fixed charges, can readily 
be made and including these factors would increase the estimated cost 
of board and so increase the credit items still further. It is believed, 
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however, that the calculations given are sufficient to show clearly that 
the café was in a much better financial condition than was indicated 
by the system of accounting which was followed. 

An obvious way of actually increasing the income of the café would be 
to increase the price of meals and this is a question which should always 
receive careful consideration under similar circumstances. A by no 
means inconsiderable increase in income is frequently possible if a 
charge is always insisted on for substitute or extra orders or forany 
other special item, such a change being justified by the general prin- 
ciple “an extra charge for a special service.”’ 

Many problems arise in considering hotel, restaurant, and institution 
dietetics, in which it is interesting to note the cost of service and the 
fixed charge item per man per meal, and per man per day. The total 
item for wages and fixed charges in the month under consideration was 
$347.20. Dividing this by 1597 (the total number of meals served to 
members only, including those served at smokers, gives 22 cents per 
man per meal, or 66 cents per man per day, as the cost of service. 
Dividing $347 by 2155 (the total number of meals served the members, 
office staff, housekeeper and her son) gives 16 cents per person per 
meal, or 48 cents per person per day. 

Similar calculations for service only would be $262.75 divided by 
2155, or 12 cents per person per meal; and for fixed charges only, $84.45 
divided by 2155, or 4 cents per person per meal. Of course it would 
be unfair to draw sweeping generalizations regarding cost of prepara- 
tion and service of food from so limited observations but the figures 
given above are believed to be fair averages for the club under consider- 
ation and seem worth recording as of general interest, since compara- 
tively limited data are available regarding such items of cost. 

As has been said above, in this club a great deal of food is sold out- 
side the dining room. The rates charged for food supplied for smokers 
and other special meetings, etc., were designed to include a small profit 
but have been based on the cost of materials only. Obviously they 
should include the cost of service required for preparation and a fixed 
charge item also. To obtain an idea of the cost of labor per hour, the 
total sum expended for labor for a month of 31 days, $262.75 was 
divided by 1984 (the total hours of labor of the 8 employees for a 
month of 31 days of 8 hours each) which gives 13 cents. In the same 
way, the fixed charge item of $84.45 divided by 372 (the total “fixed 
charge hours” in 31 days of 12 hours each—the average time the fires 
are kept up and lights required) gives 23 cents as the “ fixed-charge- 
per-hour” value. 
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The table below shows the cost of materials, labor, fixed charges, and 
total cost for a number of foods sold at entertainments at the club, 
with the old selling price, and the proposed selling price which would 
take into account the labor and fixed charges as well as the cost of 
food and allow for a fair profit. 

In calculating the data in the table, it has been assumed on the basis 
of observations made by club employees that the labor in procuring 
and preparing different articles represented: Creamed oysters per 
gallon, } hour; fried oysters per dozen, 40 minutes; fruit salad per gal- 
lon, t hour; potato salad per gallon, 40 minutes; chicken salad per 
gallon, 2 hours; mixed sandwiches per dozen, 20 minutes; cocoa per 
quart, } hour; and coffee per gallon, } hour. With labor valued at 
13 cents per hour, the cost of procuring and preparing foods can be 
readily calculated. 

It would seem fair to consider the fixed charge item (fuel, lights, and 
laundry) for the time fire and light are required to prepare the food. 
Assuming that only one thing is prepared at a time, which is certainly 
the case with some of the items, the average time fire, light, and laun- 
dry work are needed for each article was estimated to be as follows: 
Creamed oysters per gallon, } hour; fried oysters per dozen, } hour; 
fruit salad per gallon, } hour; potato salad per gallon, } hour; chicken 
salad per gallon, 13 hours; mixed sandwiches per dozen, } hour; cocoa 
per quart, 10 minutes; and coffee per gallon, 10 minutes. All such 
values are at best only approximate, but the estimates are based upon 
careful consideration of the requirements for the work. 

As stated above, the estimated fixed charge value per hour is 23 
cents. From this and the time required for preparation, the fixed 
charge item for the different food materials can be calculated. 


Cost and selling price of foods for entertainments at club. 


=. ._. PROPOSED 
voces. Mate- Labor. Fixed Total.  —— oy 

rials. - charges. 
Creamed oysters, per gal $1.25 $0.07 $o.06 $1.38 $4.00 $4.00 
Fried oysters, per doz.......... ©.25 0.09 | 0.11 | 0.45 0.35 0.50 
Fruit salad, per gal -seocccel #25 | ©. 83 | 0.06 | 2.48 4.00 4.00 
Potato salad, per gal... .. .see+| 1.00 | 0.09 | 0.22 | 3.20 2.00 2.25 
Chicken salad, per gal.......... | 2.50 | 0.26 | 0.34 | 3.10 5.00 5.00 
Mixed sandwiches, per doz.....| 0.45 0.04 | 0.06 0.55 ©. 60 0.80 
Cocoa, per quart... . ...| 0.20 | 0.03 | 0.04 | 0.27 0.50 0.50 
0.03 | 0.04 0.42 I 1.00 


Coffee, per gal...... si 0.35 
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A similar table follows which gives a list of foods served to order at 
any time with the prices which have been charged on the basis of cost 
of materials only, and the proposed prices which take into account 
labor and “fixed charges’”’ also. 


Foods served to order outside of dining room 


OLD SELLING PROPOSED SELLING 


AGTICESS. PRICE. PRICE. 
cents cents 
Pot of coffee ; atca fe) 15 
Cup of coffee... i? Io 10 
Pot of tea....... ate Io 15 
Cup of tea.......... bis Io 10 
Pot of cocoa....... 10 15 
Cup of cocoa.... fe) 10 
Bread and butter sandwich. . 10 15 
Roast beef sandwich 15 15 
Chicken sandwich ue 20 20 
Club sandwich...... cia 25 30 
Hot buttered toast...... ad : 10 15 
Pot of tea or glass iced tea with bread and but- 
ter sandwich or buttered toast... 25 


If the price charged for articles served at any time to order, and of 
those served at smokers and other similar entertainments, be advanced 
as indicated to include the cost of preparation and a proportionate 
amount of “fixed charges,” as well as the cost of materials and a fair 
profit, the restaurant income obviously would be increased. 

It might be argued that the cost of service and “fixed charges for 
these items should be borne by the club. But any such organization 
wishes its restaurant to be as near self-supporting as possible, so must 
make legitimate charges. It is possible to reduce to a minimum the 
expenses for service and “fixed charges” for meals that can be definitely 
planned for some time in advance. In the case of the occasional serv- 
ice of food outside the café, such regularity of arrangement cannot be 
made; the service is extra, and should be covered by the prices charged. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From the study of club conditions, methods and system of account- 
ing, a number of conclusions were drawn and suggestions made. 

The necessity for including a fair allowance for labor and fixed 
charges in determining the price of foods sold outside the café has 
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already been mentioned. This is an important matter and one which 
must be calculated for any given club or other institution, since avail- 
able data seem too limited for drawing general averages which can be 
used. 

The importance of assigning fair credit values for the board of em- 
ployees and servants has also been spoken of and a method of esti- 
mating such values suggested. 

As regards the general problem of increasing the revenue from the 
café, there are a number of possibilities the most obvious being increase 
in prices charged for meals. The present minimum charge for break- 
fast is low and might reasonably be increased to 40 cents. When all 
circumstances are taken into account there are reasons for believing 
that the charges for luncheon and dinner, namely, 40 and 60 cents, 
respectively, should not be increased. 

If a simpler and less expensive luncheon or dinner is desired by any- 
one it should be ordered 4 la carte, and the prices charged should be 
such as would include preparation, service and fixed charges as well 
as cost of materials. Full charge should be made for substitute and 
extra orders or for any other departure from the regular meals. This 
is justifiable since the regular meals can be arranged for in advance, 
whereas departures from the regular plan involve extra service and 
usually different materials, and for this there should be an extra 
charge. 

If the cost of the meals could be diminished while the rates remain 
the same, the income would be obviously larger. Many times reduc- 
tion is possible without lessening the palatability of the meal. For 
instance, expenses can often be diminished by the more frequent use 
of cheaper cuts of meat served in palatable ways, such as beef a la 
mode instead of an expensive roast. The whole purpose of such a 
change would of course be lost if the club member who did not happen 
to fancy such a dish were allowed to select a substitute without extra 
charge. The cost of dinner might also be diminished by omitting 
some item, for instance, salad, or by lessening the number of vege- 
tables. Serving two vegetables besides potato and omitting salad, 
or serving a salad, and one vegetable besides potato instead of the 
present custom of a salad and two vegetables besides potato, would 
effect a saving and change the character of the menu so little that the 
change would probably cause no comment. 

A possible plan for dinner would be the division of the menu into 
“fixed portion” and “extras.’’ For instance, meat, potato, one or 
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two vegetables, bread, butter, and coffee might constitute the fixed 
item, for which a charge of 55 cents could be made. Soup, salad and 
dessert could be “extra,” at 10 cents per item. Coffee might be in- 
cluded at 10 cents per cup in the “extra item” group instead of in the 
“fixed portion” and served in the dining room or elsewhere. 

It would also be possible to serve an entire dinner 4 la carte and to 
charge prices for individual items which would insure a return equal 
to at least the cost of the food. This plan involves so many factors 
that it cannot now be discussed at length, but one or two points may 
be noted. It is relatively expensive with a small equipment and a 
limited number of patrons to serve any fresh vegetables other than 
potato owing to the large loss from “‘left-overs.’’ Canned vegetables 
which can be kept in stock are not very generally relished if used too 
frequently. The result is that patrons are inclined to select meals 
with very little vegetable food except bread, which is undesirable 
from the standpoint of dietetics, rather varied meals being considered 
the more satisfactory. 

The club studied has always served meals of good quality, whole. 
some, and well arranged. A great deal of attention has been paid to 
“balancing” the meals from the standpoint of dietetics, in order that 
they might be reasonable physiologically, and wholesome as well as 
palatable. Great attention has been paid to cleanliness in the prepara- 
tion and service of food. This means that one of the great factors of 
hygiene and health has been given due consideration and this is well 
worth while. Guarding the health of club members in all that con- 
cerns the food, ice, water, etc., served in the club is worth time, thought, 
and money. A club with a membership selected from the educated 
and thoughtful may well lay stress on such matters, and should care- 
fully consider all sides of the question before making any change which 
would lessen expenses but, at the same time, lower standards. 








COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES IN NEW YORK CITY.'! 


WitirAm C. ROoGERs. 


Deputy Commissioner of Labor, State of New York. 


There are seven classes of commercial laundries in New York City, 
some of which need only be mentioned. There are, first, a large 
number of custom laundresses who take family washing to their homes. 
These are not public laundries. Second, there are the Chinese laun- 
dries where work is done on the premises and is brought in and called 
for by the patrons; third, the hotel laundries which do their own flat 
work as well as custom work for their guests and frequently accept 
outside work; fourth, the so-called hand laundries whose relation to the 
steam rough dry laundries will be explained. The other three classes 
of laundries employ steam power machines, and are distinguished from 
each other by the class of work which they do. Fifth, come the flat 
work laundries which do restaurant and hotel washing exclusively and 
practically all the work is done by machine; sixth, the bundle laundries 
which have a direct family trade, collecting parcels of laundry from 
families and returning them fully laundered, or, in some cases, returning 
the clothing washed but not ironed; seventh, the rough dry laundries 
which deal with the public principally through the alleged “hand 
laundries” and also accept flat work and bundles when they can get 
them. 

In January, 1912, occurred a strike of workers in the steam rough 
dry laundries of New York City which lasted through the month. 
The causes of this strike were investigated by the State Board of 
Arbitration of which I am chairman. The causes were found to be: 
long and irregular working hours, small wages, and refusal of employers 
to recognize and treat with the union. The Board found that the con- 
ditions as to wages and hours of labor were sufficiently bad to justify 
the complaints of the strikers. 

The laundry strike has shown clearly that the relation between the 
rough dry steam laundries and the hand laundries in New York City 


1 Presented at the Administration Section of the American Home Economics 
Association, Lake Placid, New York, June, 1912. 
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is in many respects inimical to the welfare of the workers and to the 
public. 

The so-called hand laundries are engaged in a business based on 
misrepresentation, and they failed to justify their existence. The sup- 
port in the city of New York, of 6000 hand laundries where no real 
laundry work is done cannot fail to eat up nearly all the profits of the 
laundry business, and leave inadequate funds for wage payments in 
the steam laundries which deal with the public through the alleged 
hand laundries. 

The testimony taken by the Board shows that each “rough dry” 
steam laundry affected by the strike collects from the public through 
about one hundred hand laundries, while steam “bundle” laundries 
which deal directly with the public are able to do an equal amount of 
work through about ten branches each. In other words, ten times as 
many branches are necessary, simply to do a little ironing of shirts 
and underclothing, not because it is better done, but in order to carry 
out the imposition on the public that all the washing, starching, and 
ironing, is done by hand. 

In addition to the personal living expenses of 6000 proprietors of 
hand laundries, the item of store rentals for so many places is avery 
serious charge upon the profits of the business. It is shown that the 
hand laundries send flat work (sheets, towels, pillow slips, etc.) to the 
steam laundries, loose. There they are washed, dried, and mangled, 
and returned completely finished to the hand laundries for distribution. 
Collars and cuffs are washed and ironed by machine. Shirts are 
washed and starched by machine, but are returned to the hand laun- 
dries for ironing. All other goods (except an occasional delicate fabric 
of silk or woollen) are packed in nets or bags ranging in weight from 
10 to 40 pounds, which are soaked in warm water and thin soap suds 
for a time, then rinsed, in rotary wash wheels, wrung dry in extractors 
and returned damp to the hand laundries, where they are ironed. 
These nets contain soft shirts, underskirts, underwear, stockings, and 
all kinds of other personal wearing apparel of the family. The cloth- 
ing of several families is packed in one net and many nets are washed 
at a time in the same water. 

These nets are washed for either 5 or 10 cents each by the steam 
laundries, and the hand laundries naturally try to get as much cloth- 
ing in a net as may be washed with any degree of cleanness. The 
washing of a net costs from 25 to 50 cents, but they are taken below 
cost in order to get from the hand laundries the profitable washing of 
flat work, shirts, collars and cuffs. 
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A net will weigh about four times its dry weight when it is removed 
from the machine, and about twice its dry weight when it has gone 
through the extractor. Clothing thus mixed and packed may be 
from clean or unclean families, and from households where contagious 
diseases are found, including typhoid, scarlet fever, smallpox, and 
serious blood diseases. It is generally conceded that action of soap 
or other detergents and hot water in the washing process is not intense 
enough to kill such germs, because strong soap or hot water cannot 
be used on nets containing colored goods or the colors would run and 
flannels would be shrunk. It is an insanitary process which has devel- 
oped from the use of nets, originally devised to contain fine white 
laces and linens which would be lost on account of small size or dam- 
aged in fabric by rough tumbling in the wash wheels if not protected 
by nets. 

When the steam laundries try to abolish the use of colored nets or 
of heavy white nets, the hand laundries organize codperative steam 
laundries which will take nets of all kinds and thus compel the steam 
laundries either to take them against their wishes or go out of business. 

The hand laundries, in furtherance of their fraudulent pretenses, 
promise work returned to customers on pretense of doing it by hand, 
in too short a time for it to be done in reasonable hours by the steam 
laundries. 

Another reason for irregular and long hours is the fact that work 
is collected Monday for delivery Monday night or Tuesday morning, 
and collections are made Thursday afternoon and Friday for return 
Saturday. Collection on a better plan would allow regular and 
systematic hours in steam laundries throughout the week. Work 
for delivery Saturday should not be collected after Thursday noon. 
Thursday afternoon and Friday collections should be returned Mon- 
day and Saturday collections Tuesday. 

The keen competition among steam laundries to get hand laundry 
patronage, besides the necessity for rentals and living profits for 6000 
almost useless laundries in New York make it impossible for the steam 
laundries to pay decent wages. 

Legislation is necessary to correct the relation of steam and hand 
laundries and to correct the abuse of nets. Our legislature has enacted 
a 54-hour law for factory women which includes workers in laundries, 
so that nine hours a day six days a week will be a maximum week of 
work. In order to make a half day Saturday it will be legal to work 
ten hours a day five days and four hours on Saturday. This becomes 
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effective October first and will result in a great betterment of working 
conditions among laundry workers, many of whom testified to our 
Board that they were working over 60 hours per week, over 12 hours 
per day on certain days, later than 9 p.m. on certain days, and other- 
wise violating the existing factory laws. 

Copies of the report of the Board of Arbitration on the laundry 
investigation may be found in the March Bulletin of the Labor Depart- 
ment, which will be sent on request. 

It is a matter of vital interest to the home that public laundries 
shall be sanitary and that the employees shall be paid a living wage 
for a fair day’s work. ‘The enforcement of the labor law should not be 
left entirely to the inspectors of the labor department. The inspec- 
tors are few and do the best they can. Employees cannot be expected 
to complain of violations of the law. If they complain they fear 
discharge, and their real need of work to get a bare living makes them 
tolerate intolerable conditions. Citizens can coéperate with the 
labor department by making complaint to us where there is any 
actual or apparent violation of the law. 


INSTITUTION LAUNDRIES.' 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THEIR ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Your committee began its work last November. It had before it 
three aims: first, to ascertain as fully as possible in how many places 
and under what conditions the problems of laundering in institutions 
were being solved; second, whether there was a felt need for women of 
thorough education in the supervision of such plants; and, third, what 
should comprise such education. To accomplish these aims a ques- 


' Presented at the Administration Section of the American Home Economics 
Association, Lake Placid, June 1912. The committee sent out the following letter: 

“Laundering in institutions is recognized as a large problem in sanitary and 
economic management. The Administration Section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association asks your coéperation in furnishing such data as you can on the 
enclosed schedule, and those who can are asked to supply the additional data, with 
copies of price lists, formulas, circulars, etc. 

** A new profession for women is taking shape, the supervision of laundry work, 
which has within it great opportunities for service not only in educational and other 
institutions, but possibly in time, within the community. This investigation secks 
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tionnaire and a circular letter were sent to hospitals, college dormi- 
tories, and other institutions throughout the country. 

The scope of the investigation is so great that the number of ques- 
tions which might helpfully be asked proved unwieldly. Even after 
much elimination the document proved formidable to many who 
received it. 

The questionnaire was sent out late in March and replies from about 
one-third of the institutions have been received. 

As funds were not available for an extended study, it has been possi- 
ble to present only a small part of the results. Only about one-half of 
those who returned the questionnaires answered the first questions, 
and no one answered all of the questions. However, there is in the 
hands of the committee a mass of extremely valuable material and 
there is much to be learned from a minute, detailed study of and 
comparisons among the answers when they can be fully tabulated. 
Therefore the committee respectfully presents its report of something 
attempted, something done, and holds the material available for future 
work, subject to your wish. 

A few gross summaries are presented here. 

Representation.—Questions were sent to every State in the Union, 
to Panama, Hawaii, Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and returns were received from one or more in each state or province 
except Arkansas, Mississippi, Saskatchewan, and Hawaii. 


Summaries from laundries in thirty hospitals and twenty-one colleges or universities. 


Location: All but two wish a separate building. Others say: high ground, plenty 
of air and sun, near power plant, centrally located in the hospital group, preferably 
in the service building. Two prefer the top floor or two floors so as to utilize the 
roof for drying purposes. 

Exposure: Only a few answers and there is no evident choice except that the 
building shall be open to all the winds of heaven; north exposure, if only one. 


information which will help in organizing the subject-matter for instruction in 
laundry management. We shall greatly appreciate your coéperation, and as speedy 
an answer as is convenient is desired that the report may be presented at the annual 
conference of the Association in June. 
“By the Committee, 
L. Ray BALDERSTON, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Jesste M. Hoover, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 
S. Marta Etwiott, Chairman, 
Simmons College, Boston.” 
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Type of building: One, or at most two floors, and building of brick, stone, or 
brick with cement. 

Floor: Half choose cement; the others choose tile, terazzo or concrete, while one 
emphasizes the benefits of wood in the ironing room, because of the lessened weari- 
ness to the workers. 

Wall finish: There is a great diversity in these returns: brick, enameled, painted 
or whitewashed, glazed tile, cement, hard finish, painted or oil finished pine. All 
seem to agree that it is best “to be able to turn on the hose.” 

Cost: Varies from $5500 without equipment to $20,000 including equipment; 
the cost of six equipments given was $3603. 

Supervision: Two-thirds of the hospitals are under the general supervision of 
the hospital superintendent; seven have a separate superintendent. 

Outside work: Only one does any work outside its own plant or its branches. 
(See Columbia, Mo.) 

Is laundry self-supporting or maintained as a sanitary measure? On this ques- 
tion the returns are about equally divided. A small balance is on the side of 
economy while all agree that it is necessary to sanitation and to desirable hospital 
management. All colleges favor a laundry under college management. 

Teach institutional laundering: None. 

Demand for college-trained women: Only two dare to express any conviction. Of 
these, one thinks “yes.”’ Five out of the eleven think positions as laundry super- 
visors may develop for women who will take one year of training in a technical 
school with laboratory practice in laundry methods, followed by a period of appren- 
ticeship in an institutional laundry. 


The age requirement is rather generally unanswered. One says: 
“Age is not so important as practical experience,”’ but the ages given 
as a minimum range from eighteen years to forty years, with an aver- 
age of twenty-four years. The answers show that maturity is con- 
sidered desirable. 

The technical training called for runs from “four weeks’? (which 
shows how little the question was understood—although one demands 
“unlimited experience”) to three years; the average calls for two 
years. 

The belief that supervisory positions will be in demand for the 
woman who has had one year of training in a technical school with 
laboratory practice in laundry methods followed by apprenticeship in 
an institution laundry, is variously expressed: “ Yes, if she is practical;” 
“Yes, if she has the ‘bossing’ instinct.’’ One believes that the field 
will open in the community as well as in the institution. 

The type of person thought necessary includes about all that either 
a man or woman could be—intelligent, resourceful, efficient, economi- 
cal manager, willing, industrious, energetic, accurate, able to solve 
problems and combine science with daily work, capable of managing 
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help, willing to study his job, tactful, with mechanical and adminis- 
trative ability. These show the direction in which education and 
training should be directed. 

The studies thought to be necessary are numerous: Chemistry, 
bacteriology, hygiene, sanitation, textiles, steam engineering, plumb- 
ing, domestic science, accounting, practical and theoretical scientitlic 
management. These seem to culminate in “a thorough knowledge 
of all branches.” 

One answer sums up the others’ opinions well: “ Laboratory, appren- 
ticeship, and experience, with some ideas of social work among women.”’ 

The following opinions quoted from Butler Hospital, Providence, 
R. L., are along the same line: 


All of the processes carried out in a laundry are chemical and a laundry might 
very properly be called a chemical laboratory with a large output. In order to do 
this work and carry it on with the least possible damage to clothing and obtain the 
necessary results requires a person of exceptional characteristics. In the first place 
such a person must be able to handle help in such a way as to get a maximum amount 
of work from them without tearing down their constitutions. It requires a person 
of tact and a keen insight of many things. Such a person will be able tomakean 
institution laundry an economic factor in hospital management. The proper per- 
son will carry on the work with several less employees than will be required of one 
less competent. It is not necessary for this person to do a large amount of manual 
work herself, but she must be so familiar with every branch and process connected 
therewith that she would be able to step in and do any employee’s work in any 
department of the laundry. I do not believe that a woman who has taken one year’s 
training in a technical school with large practice in laboratory method would be 
able to take a position as laundry supervisor without having a considerable period 
of training in either an institution laundry or a commercial laundry. In my own 
experience I have brought laundry troubles to the attention of men who have been 
constantly in the laundry business for twenty-five or thirty years to have them as 
puzzled over it as we have been here. I should say that there might be a demand 
for college trained women in this branch of work, but the person who would make 
a success as a laundry forewoman or a laundry supervisor must possess certain 
natural characteristics that with education would fit her to take up a similar posi- 
tion in almost any walk in life. 


For this educated and trained person the expected salary ranges 
from five dollars per week and living up to one hundred and fifty 
dollars per month, which one man is now getting. From fifty to sixty 
dollars per month with living seems to represent an average salary 
which those who answered considered “excellent.” 

Expectations —Expectations for new laundries show the field to be 
widening. If so many are to be opened, who will supervise them? 
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That there is a need of better knowledge, supervision, and help in solv- 
ing difficulties is shown by the following quotations: 


Y.W.C.A., Washington, D. C., Florence M. Brown, General Secretary: For two 
years we maintained a laundry in another Association. It was never very popular, 
although we had a few pupils each year. Personally, I believe it is a subject that 
we would do well to push until we have learned to teach it properly and make it as 
popular as the teaching of cooking. 


Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass.: Miss Bigelow and I have often canvassed 
the question of establishing a laundry, but owing to difficulty of getting reliable 
information as to proper equipment, cost of maintenance, etc., we have never done 
so. . .  Weshould be very glad to know the results of your investigation. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.:| Next year we hope to have things in better 
condition and to work out some problems that will enable us to make comparisons 
with other institutions doing a like amount of work. I hope that the next meeting 
of the Administration Section will be able to draft some standard form which can 
be used for statistical purposes. 


Y.W.C.A., Boston: We find plenty of women who want the position of laundry 
matron but they do not usually want to do much work. The work is what we need. 
Our laundry is a busy place and with present labor conditions we have frequent 
breaks in the ranks of the plain, everyday workers. So a Superintendent must 
know how to manage when she has no help and work presses. 

College educated women will not take such work. Our girls are taken at a low 
rate of board. Ten pieces of plain laundry are included in the price of board and we 
cannot pay salaries to a large staff. So far as I can judge, our work is not as strenu- 
ous as it is in most institution laundries. Institution workers are now often free 
every evening and all day Sunday. 

The class of help from city sources is the worst known; few women could control 
them. 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Built a laundry and attempted 
to run it for three months, but found it impracticable and impossible to maintain 
because the number of students at that time was less than two hundred. The 
expense of maintaining the laundry was so great that the girls objected to the added 
expense of their laundry. The negroes in the community do the “washing” well 
for fifty cents per week per student, regardless of the number of pieces. It is impos- 
sible to run a small laundry here and make expenses on any such price. Conse- 
quently we can’t get the girls to patronize the laundry. 


VY. W.C.A., Scranton, Pa.: Scranton has a model laundry—The Lackawanna— 
which does splendid welfare work for its people. 


Y. M.C. A., Buffalo, N. Y.: Profits are small, and a trained worker should 
demand a higher salary. The public as yet does not appreciate careful laundering, 
it is looking for present results. 
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The fullest return of the 212 came from Mt. Hermon School for 
Boys, Mt. Hermon, Mass., where all of the laundry work is done by 
the boys of the school with results which the superintendent thus 


summarizes: 


In the beginning of the year work runs a little hard, but after the first six weeks 
the place runs with scarcely a hitch. There is no limit to the amount of plain clothes 
which the students may send. We mean that they shall be clean. The students 
pay four dollars for plain laundry, which includes everything not included in our 
starched list. I am not afraid to put the work of my boys on shirt waists and white 
dresses in competition with the fancy ironing of any laundry in the State. 


The laundry itself is cleaned by the boys in this fashion: 


The first thing in the morning the floor is swept thoroughly (including corners). 
After that the machinery is dusted—two boys do this work and it takes about two 
hours, but it is worth the time. Saturday we scrub the floor and scald out the bas- 
kets; clean all the machines and wipe the belts with a damp cloth. Once in four 
months we go over all the interior with scrubbing brushes. 

Her qualifications?—‘“‘ Must love work and be a worker” “‘She must start at the 


bottom and work up.” 
He explains his choice of the term “forelady” in this way: 


For any woman who acquires the art of properly handling the finery of her 
sisters deserves a place with the heads of departments in any institution. 

Her place is anywhere from the engine room to the office, and she (or he) must 
have a working knowledge of steam and should be able to do any part of the work 
from stoking the boiler to ironing a white gown of Mexican drawn-work. 

The age?—Forty; and that the salary should be from fifteen to seventy-five dol 
lars per week, depending upon the size of the institution. 

The requisite studies are chemistry, bookkeeping, steam-fitting, plumbing, and 
domestic science. A knowledge of chemistry is absolutely essential since one must 
know what not to use as well as what to use and the effect upon the goods. Book 
keeping is necessary in order to know whether the balance is where it should be. A 
knowledge of steam engineering and the working of steam trap; also how to install 
and set up machinery and do some steam fitting—how to lace a belt and how to fire 
a boiler—all these things are necessary to success; these are the practical things, 
and laundry work is not all theory. It would be necessary to spend at least one 
year knocking about, so to speak, in every part of the work to learn something of 
everything. One need not be able to do everything better than the other fellow 
but should know enough to be able to tell when it is done well and how to do it well 

I am glad for the sake of the profession that the conference is taking up this 
study. The salary would depend on the ability of the person and the 
work to be done and would be based on the profits—or the amount saved over 


previous managers. 
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It seems pertinent also to present two quotations from the stand- 
point of the commercial laundryman. The first is an extract from 
the National Laundry Journal, June 1, 1912, p. 2: 


The Northwestern Launderers’ Association has put in motion a vigorous cam- 
paign for the enactment of a national law compelling the correct labeling of fabrics. 
The buyer should be able to know what he is getting; there is no 

intent to deprive him of the right of buying adulterated or imitation fabrics if he 
desires todo so. This is the psychological moment for concerted action, and it is 
to be hoped that some plan can be formulated which will induce every laundryman 
to give his individual attention to the matter and urge his representatives to work 


for the enactment of the much-needed law. 


The second quotation comes from the same Journal for May 15, 
1912, and explains itself: 


Community LAUNDRIES. 


Laundry owners whose plants are located in agricultural districts will do well to 
get in position to serve the farmers at once, and forestall the “community” laun- 
dries which are rapidly springing up. Wherever one of these plants is established 
and proves successful, it will sooner or later begin to compete with the local laundry 
which is now established. The first plants advocated by the rural and agricultural 
papers might be called toy concerns, the plans calling for equipment of the house- 
hold type, but now the A griculiurist, of Minneapolis, one of the leading farmers’ 
papers, is advocating regular power laundry equipment and plenty of it. While 
facilities for doing only rough-dry work are contemplated in its estimates, it would 
only be a short time until such a concern would add a little more machinery and be 
in some cases a better equipped plant than the existing laundry. Therefore we 
would advise the laundrymen of these communities to forestall such plants by 
preparing to do the farmers’ business and then get to do it to their satisfaction. 


These summaries bring the subjects of the investigation before you 
in a general way. The details of organization have not been fully 
tabulated and are of little value outside of their proper setting. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 

[signed] S. Marta E.iorr, 
Chairman. 








PENNY LUNCHES IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK.' 


Aice M. Hortcux1n. 


Since April, 1911, a penny mid-morning luncheon has been served 
to the undernourished and anaemic children in the second, third, and 
fourth grades in two of our grammar schools. These children are not 
necessarily underfed but are more or less below normal and need the 
strength and nourishment which this added meal at 10.15 o’clock 
supplies. 

In every instance teachers report a decided improvement in the 
mental ability of the child having this nourishment. 

These luncheons consist of hot soup, cocoa, milk, boiled rice, cooked 
fruit, peanut, jam, and jelly sandwiches. With soup, cocoa, milk, 
and cooked fruit a piece of bread or three crackers are served for the 
penny. The amount charged for the food pays for materials but does 
not furnish the labor required in its preparation. This expense has 
been met by the Women’s College Club and Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. 

In another grammar school a more elaborate meal is served at 11.30 
for the benefit of a special class of truants and _ so-called incorrigibles 
who come from other schools in the city. Most of these boys are of 
foreign parentage coming from homes where they are not properly 
nourished. Not a few of them are self-supporting, earning a certain 
amount each day before and after school by selling newspapers. 

When this class was first organized the boys were not in the least 
interested by the attempts made to instruct them. Searching for 
some reason for this lack of progress the principal of the school found 
that three-fourths of them came to school without any breakfast, 
and that their noon lunch consisted of stale pastry which they bought 
for afew cents. Believing that lack of nutrition had a serious bearing 
upon this condition she asked that a penny luncheon be served these 
boys at 11.30. The result has been that those students who had fallen 
behind in their studies from truancy or waywardness were soon brought 


1 Presented at the Lake Placid Meeting of the Administration Section of the 
American Home Economics Association, June, 1912. 
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to such a standard of scholarship that it is possible for them to be 
returned to their home schools. 

In this school the Board of Education equipped a kitchen and 
furnished a small lunch room with mission tables, chairs, and pretty 
dishes. For the first six months the Mothers’ Club paid for the labor, 
but since that time the Board of Education, appreciating the value 
of these lunches, has furnished the labor. These lunches consist of 
soup, meat stews, hash, steamed sausage, macaroni, potatoes, rice, 
desserts, fruit, cocoa, milk, bread, crackers and cake. The average 
amount spent is four cents, and about forty students are fed each day. 

These lunches are so attractive that pupils from other grades asked 
to be allowed the privilege of the lunch counter. This favor is granted 
where the food supply is sufficient after feeding the truant class. 

When paper napkins were first introduced they were a real curiosity 
to these boys, but after becoming acquainted with their use, they are 
unable to eat without them. As one boy said, ‘Gee! it’s lots better 
than using your sleeve, and say, I looked into an eating house the other 
day and saw folks using cloth ones.”’ Another boy took his napkin 
home, and after explaining its use to the family they decided to try 
the piece of paper with the result that I had the pleasure of buying a 
package containing a thousand napkins for this family. The mother 
said, “It does save the sleeves and aprons so.” 

These are but a few of the interesting items connected with these 
lunches, but is it not enough to prove that the penny lunch has 
educational value? 


EDUCATIONAL NEED AND VALUE OF LUNCHES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.' 


General.—All the arguments of health, social value, convenience, and 
expediency that have won the fight for the provision of wholesome, 
well-planned meals served at cost to the children of high school age, 
apply equally to a similar provision for children of the elementary 
schools. 

Opportunities for education, direct and indirect, and for habit 
forming are greater with the younger children, first, because they are 
younger, and second, because there are so many more of them. Follow- 
ing are some of the educational possibilities, many of them realities, 


! Prepared for distribution to the School Board by the Philadelphia School Lunch 
Committee of the Home and School League. 
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where schools are equipped with the lunches. (26 United States 
cities, 200+ English cities, 150 German cities, 1200 French communi- 
ties, 55 Italian cities, etc.) 

(a) Direct: Obvious advantage of warm, attractive, palatable food 
to the body. Formation of regular habits of eating well cooked food. 
Valuable experience in social intercourse, mingling freely with fellows 
and teachers on a friendly basis. ‘Table manners and social amenities. 

(6) Indirect: Correlations with direct instruction in elementary 
hygiene, physiology, proper mastication, care of teeth, cleanliness. 
Teaching of food values: instead of tracing the digestion of an imaginary 
meal, tracing the digestion of school meal: academic versus concrete. 
Correlation with the pure food movement: need of Americans particu- 
larly for sane ideas about food and its relation to working efficiency. 
Accustoming the children, especially foreigners, to know and like the 
cheaper and more wholesome American foods. Little Jewish and Ital- 
ian children are learning to like hominy, and corn meal, and simple 
meat-dishes. Economics: There is actually a large amount of money 
available in the form of pennies that children are spending every day. 
Why not take advantage of the opportunity thus offered for teaching 
children to spend money properly and buy food wisely? A conserva- 
tive estimate made hastily shows that an amount is actually spent at 
present in the schools having penny lunches equivalent to a dollar 
per child during the school year. 

Penny lunches at 10.30 a.m.—Specialists in children’s diets are com- 
monly agreed that little children need more frequent meals than do 
grown-ups, and that a mid-morning meal, lighter than either break- 
fast or lunch, is very wholesome. This need is well attested by the 
eagerness with which children get food from any source during the 
morning recess. Where there are no school lunches the children either 
get the pretzels, candy, or pickles from push-cart men; or when these 
men are not allowed before the school door, they get wares before 
school and save them; or they eat lunches brought from home for their 
noon lunch. Experience has shown that children will get something to 
put in their stomachs at this time, and if not wholesome food, then the 
poisonous substitutes of the streets. A light, well-planned, and there- 
fore easily assimilable meal in the middle of the morning has an imme- 
diate effect on the children’s power of attention and their resistance to 
fatigue. That this makes the remainder of the session far more effi- 
cient is the universal testimony of teachers wherever the lunches have 
been tried. 
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Three-cent dinners at noon.—The aim of the modern school: To reach 
the whole child, not his head merely. The noon hour offers an unri- 
valed opportunity to reach the child through the two most important 
channels that its nature affords: the play instinct and the food interest. 
The Department of Physical Training of this city has recently for- 
mulated the idea of an hour recess at noon in all schools, with super- 
vised play and a school lunch. (This advantage is realized by all 
good private schools.) According to the observation of at least one 
principal, a large amount of truancy is caused by the long, uncontrolled 
noon recess, with its lure of the streets. 

Note.—Although a large proportion of our school children—1o per- 
cent, by conservative estimate—are suffering from malnutrition, the 
relief of this condition is not the aim of school meals. It is the convic- 
tion of the majority of the workers in the movement that if the school 
is to assume responsibility, it must be because of purely educational 


considerations. 


WANTED, A TEST FOR “MAN POWER.” 
ELLEN H. RiIcHArRDs. 


The force which has accomplished work in the world has always 
been man power. Progress in mechanical work has been greatly aided 
by the adoption of standards to which an effective machine must con- 
form. Standards of human accomplishment are needed to measure 
the output of man. It was cheaper to have the peons of Mexico dig 
the great drainage canal than it was to install excavators because of 
the cost of fuel and transportation. It is cheaper in the mines of Mexi- 
ico to have these same peons carry the ore sacks up what they call their 
chicken ladders than to install hoisting machinery. Such people 
live on about 3 cents a day, Italians, Bohemians and many foreign 
laborers who come here live at the rate of 10 or 12 cents a day, while 
our average American workmen wants at least 25 cents a day for his 
raw food material and as he does much more work, in this case man 
power depends largely on the food he eats. 

Every human being is a self-contained motor; we do not go to pump- 
jing stations and get charged up for a day’s work, but we are obliged 


1 Abstract of commencement address at Clarkson Institute, 1906, and read by 
Mrs. Dewey at the Administration Section Meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Lake Placid, June, 1912. 
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to manufacture from the food we eat, the exercise we take, and the 
general good condition we are in, all the energy we have, not only what 
we need to keep ourselves warm, to keep the heart pumping, but all 
this force, this man power that we have to spend. It has been esti- 
mated that a man who has a very good digestion, very good circula- 
tion and lung capacity, is able to do about one-fifth as much as a 
horse; not the first time, without practice, but as an ideal. Electric- 
ity gives a much better comparison with this man force, of which we 
do not see the source, as we do in the horse pulling a load, but 
we know the force is there because of the power evident in results. 
We use the term efficiency for the result of electric current and we are 
transferring that term very generally to human achievement. The 
human body should be a very good electric motor, because we have 
nerves, those little threads which give the impulse to motion and 
carry out the will. An ordinary machine, the steam engine, uses only 
about ro per cent of the liberated energy, while electricity frequently 
utilizes 90 per cent. The human body, having the most perfect 
mechanism known in the way of ropes and pulleys and lubricated 
joints, ought to utilize a very high per cent of the energy manufac- 
tured. If we do not there is something wrong, some friction, some 
resistance reducing the power or some lack of connection. We fritter 
away a great deal of energy in just mere heat work, in friction. Like 
the electric current, there must be good contact between the places 
whence the force comes and the things we wish to accomplish. There- 
fore we are making today, more than ever before, a great study of 
what is the best environment for the production of this human power. 
First is good digestion. The food must not only be eaten, it must 
be assimilated, there must be good circulation, because the food must 
be carried to every tiny cell, for it is in the tiny little cells everywhere 
that force is liberated. There must be good and refreshing sleep, 
because, like electricity, there must be an accumulation of energy 
before we can get pressure to use. There must be good lung capacity, 
good breathing power, to bring oxygen to burn up the food we take in 
order to give us this energy. There is no other way to get it, one 
should stand right, keep one’s shoulders right and have the fresh air 
habit. All the nerves must be in good condition because of the more 
exacting demands of life today. It is absolutely necessary to have a 
sound body to manufacture and to conduct the electrical, or whatever 
force it is within us, to the very best advantage. That is why we 
are preaching so strongly the doctrine of health, of sanitation, of 
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education in all these things which are given in the courses of home 
economics. 

This physical efficiency, as a basis for mental efficiency, is the fun- 
damental point of the human production of the force which surely 
moves the world, and which is the most valuable force we have. A 
horse is worth, perhaps $200, a man, a day laborer, $2000. A good 
teacher is worth $20,000, if you take the salary expressed as interest. 
A good engineer is worth $200,000 actual capital, and yet much more 
care and study has been put on the food for our $50 pigs and $200 
horses than for our $200,000 engineers. This human force is so valu- 
able because today it is the direction of affairs which we expect the 
human power to take. It can assemble and collate and collect forces 
and get results. It is the man or woman who sees the end clearly, who 
knows what can be done, how this thing can be made better, how the 
whole thing can go together for human progress. The peon digging in 
the canal, has just himself, he lives on 3 cents a day and does a little 
work just as he is told. Those who work the forces, who have the 
powers, want 60 cents a day for food and are worth it, too, because they 
are working a great deal more in force and power than has been possible 
before today. 

Huxley, defining an educated man, says: 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order, ready like 
a steam engine to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, 
no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others 


as himself. 


The difficulty has been a lack of personal responsibility for personal 
power. Excuses are made: “Oh, well, I was born so.” “Well, my 
father never could do that and my grandfather never could do that.” 
An acrobat, an actor, almost any human being can make of himself 
almost anything if he is willing to work hard enough for it. If he 
fails it is because of lack of will to do it. We need something which 
will teach us to nourish the will. Those who are going to make for 
power in the world are those who can work against resistance, who do 
a thing because it has to be done. 
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We ought to have within us a sense of spare energy, a force of abound- 
ing vitality. We ought to wake in the morning, glad that we have a 
day’s work to do and feel the ability to do it. When young men go 
out into the world that sort of thing is found out very quickly. The 
world is a severe task master, a person finds his level very quickly, 
no matter what he is trying to do. Inefficiency is a growing evil. 
We should find in ourselves a test of our ability todo. We have no new 
word to express this, only the word used in electricity—efficiency. 

The habit of allowing children to grow up in any kind of way, eat- 
ing just what they like, playing if they like, studying if they like and 
what they like, may seem very nice to the children, but it does not 
give them the right sort of habits, it will not develop character, force, 
and efficiency. This material machine of ours is manufactured in 
the home, from the habits of life formed there. All the sciences must 
be made to contribute to the problems of better living conditions which 
render possible the truer production of human energy, which in its 
most valuable form, creates, organizes, combines and controls all other 
forces. The future of America does not lie in railroads, in machines, 
in commerce, in agriculture. The future of our republic will be deter- 
mined by the character of the American homes. 


EXTENSION WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS THROUGH 
AGRICULTURAL AGENCIES. 


ANNA BARROWS. 


Much extension work in agriculture is being done all over the coun- 
try and with this every year more home economics is combined. 
Though some still question whether this is a proper use of funds 
appropriated for agriculture, there evidently is increased recognition 
of the importance of the country home. 

Originally the state board of agriculture or a special commissioner 
was responsible for the farmers’ institutes and what is commonly 
classed under extension work, but this usually was affiliated with the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

Gradually the colleges have come to see their large opportunities 
for reaching the people, by means of short courses and correspondence 
and by sending trained workers to those who cannot come to the 
college. Five years ago few colleges had definite extension depart- 
ments. Now over thirty are reaching out in this way. There is, 
however, something to be said in favor of separate organizations, 
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working in harmony, that the people themselves may feel direct 
responsibility for the arrangement and carrying out of programs. 

The farmers’ institute specialist, John Hamilton, in a report on 
‘Farmers’ Institutes for Women,” notes that over 13,000,000 women 
and girls live in rural districts, and that to reach such numbers with 
even limited facilities for the study of domestic science and household 
arts will require a radical change in the methods heretofore pursued, 
movable schools must be organized, etc. 

Three or four years ago the directors of farmers’ institutes in the 
United States held over seven hundred institutes for women, but the 
report for 1911 published in the fall of 1912, does not show a great 
advance. 

The states holding the largest number of women’s institutes are 
these; Delaware, 29; Florida, 2; Maryland, 6; Michigan, 48; North 
Carolina, 401; North Dakota, 5; Oklahoma, 183; South Carolina, 4; 
Utah, 4; Wisconsin, 86. Home Economics however undoubtedly 
received attention at many of the 16,000 sessions of the regular 
institutes. 

Those who wish further data will do well to refer to bulletins from 
the Office of Experiment Stations and to the proceedings of the annual 
meetings of the Farmers’ Institute Workers. The proceedings! for 1911 
contain the digest of a questionnaire sent out by Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, chairman of the Committee on Women’s Institutes for 
that year. No report was made by this committee at the last annual 
meeting. The chairman for the coming year is Mrs. F. L. Stevens of 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

Farmers’ institutes for young people? recently have been developed. 
Competitive exhibitions are held and premiums offered which stimu- 
late interest in the farm and its products. The western and southern 
states have been more active in this line than the east. To balance 
the corn raising contests for the boys canning clubs for the girls have 
been formed especially in the south; this work has been fostered by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and a circular concerning it was issued in 
January, 1912. 

The aim is to have the boys and girls start right. Normal children 
love to work with their hands and should be trained to work together 
since codperation is a special need of country districts. 

' Circular 85, Office of Experiment Stations. Farmers Institutes for Women. 

? Circular 99 of the Office of Experiment Stations. Farmers Institutes for 
Young People. 
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Some institute workers deprecate the separation of the members of 
a family by holding different meetings for men, women, and children, 
just as church workers have felt that lack of cohesion in community 
interests was an inevitable result of too many special organizations. 
Class consciousness is found to interfere with natural united effort in 
family, church, and community. 

A general farmers’ institute, with one session for women and one for 
young people, appears to be best adapted to most communities and is 
usually approved by the institute conductors. 

Agricultural instruction trains must also be reckoned as important 
factors in extending information about farming and home-keeping.’ 
The Seaboard Air Line was one of the first railroads to discover the 
advantages of such exhibits. Recently the railroads in several states 
have coéperated with the agricultural agencies, providing cars, offer- 
ing prizes for record crops, and giving special rates to the institute 
workers and the farmers attending state meetings. There is a possible 
danger that manufacturers of utensils and food products may occupy 
an undue space in such exhibits. North Carolina in 1908 appears to 
deserve credit for sending out the first car furnished for instruction in 
domestic science. 

The “ Farmers’ Week” at the agricultural colleges is becoming gener- 
ally established and often extends through a fortnight. This cannot 
directly reach as many people as the institutes and movable schools 
which come closer to the homes. But those who spend their money 
and their time to go to the colleges doubtless make a greater personal 
effort to secure returns for what they have invested than if it were 
offered without any cost to themselves. 

For the same reason it has been found wise to charge nominal fees 
or make certain requirements of the communities where movable 
schools have been held. An important feature for extending informa- 
tion regarding agriculture is the printed matter sent out to the people 
from the agricultural experiment stations and colleges. Home Econo- 
mics receives more attention in this way each year. 

The Cornell Reading Courses, “Lessons for the Farm Home”’ are 
published semi-monthly throughout the year. In this series, within a 
few months have appeared, “Principles of Jelly Making,” by N. E. 


§ Circular 112, Office of Experiment Stations, Transportation Companies a fac- 
tor in Agricultural Extension. 

Bulletin 251 of the Office of Experiment Stations. Proceedings Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of Am. Assn. of Farmers Institute Workers. 
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Goldthwaite, of the University of Illinois; “Saving Strength,” by Emily 
M. Bishop and Martha Van Rensselaer; “The Preservation of Food 
in the Home,” by Flora Rose; “Rules for Cleaning,” by Mary Urie 
Watson of Guelph, Canada. 

Excellent bulletins occasionally have been sent out from the house- 
hold science departments of several state universities, notably those 
by Miss Rosa Bouton, Nebraska; Mrs Calvin, Indiana; Miss Stanley, 
Missouri; from Ohio State University, etc. 

In Kentucky the Home Economic Clubs and the Women’s Auxiliary 
Clubs of County Farmers’ Institutes have prepared a bulletin with 
plans for organizing such clubs. The Department of Household Science, 
University of Illinois, has issued a syllabus of domestic science for the 
high schools of that state. Oregon Agricultural College has prepared 
a suggestive two-year course in cookery and one in sewing for the 
elementary and secondary schools of Oregon. The Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Farmers’ Institutes has printed thousands of cook books and 
home bulletins for distribution. 

In limited space it is impossible to do justice to work of the individ- 
ual states. Many lack financial support from the legislatures; others 
find difficulty in securing lecturers who can make practical applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge. But every state is doing something 
in popularizing the fundamental principles of the art of living. 

Kansas has been a pioneer in women’s work both in its state college 
and in institutes. Indiana is well organized and has done excellent 
work for home economics. Michigan has had ten women lecturers 
on the force of institute speakers. 

Colorado was one of the first states to conduct movable schools of 
domestic science. Three teachers usually were sent out to give instruc- 
tion for five days in a place. To secure such courses it was necessary 
for one hundred women to register and pay a fee of one dollar. 

The Iowa State College has a department of agricultural extension 
and Miss Neale S. Knowles has conducted the domestic economy 
exercises. Courses in foods and cookery are arranged for the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

The State College of Washington, under Miss Josephine T. Berry, 
holds schools of a week in different parts of the state. The plan has 
been to give lectures on nutrition and sanitation in the morning, and 
laboratory work in the afternoon. The school has a portable equip- 
ment for twenty-four. 

The Illinois Domestic Science Association affiliated with the Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, and the Department of Household Science of the 
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University of Illinois, in charge of Professor Isabel Bevier, has done 
notable extension work throughout that state. A two weeks’ school 
for housekeepers is held annually at the university with about two 
hundred women in attendance. This is followed bya six weeks’ course 
in cooking and serving which was offered for the first time last year, 
when forty women availed themselves of it. A larger attendance is 
anticipated this year. 

Further work is done throughout the state in movable schools. 
Over twenty will be held this season, the instructors in which are Mrs. 
Jennie C Barlow and Miss Florence Harrison. The local organization 
pays traveling and hotel expenses of the instructors and equipment, 
provides suitable hall, blackboard, stove, refrigerator, tables, larger 
utensils, and materials, and the college supplies the teachers. 

Wisconsin for several years has had a week's school in home eco- 
mics during the winter under the direction of Professor Abby L. 
Marlatt. This year the central thought will be “Coéperation, Rela- 
tion of Home to the Community.”” Professor McKeever of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College will give lectures on “ Teaching Children 
to Save” and “Rural Renaissance and After.”” Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones of Auburndale, Wisconsin, will give lectures and instruct classes 
—as she has done in many other states, and at the Illinois State Fair. 

The veteran farmers’ institute director for Wisconsin, Mr. McKer- 
row, long has approved of domestic science instruction and many 
women’s sessions are held throughout the year. 

The Missouri Homemakers Conference has held five annual meet- 
ings in connection with Farmers’ Week at the State University, Colum- 
bia. Among the subjects considered have been—** Advances in Infant 
Feeding,” “Recreation for the Farmer’s Wife and Children,” etc. 
The short course for women begins January 6, 1913, and lasts for 
seven weeks. Some correspondence courses in sanitation and die- 
tetics are offered by the Department of Home Economics under the 
direction of Miss Louise Stanley. The State Board of Agriculture 
employs Miss Nell Nesbitt as institute lecturer, who is working toward 
the further organization of the Homemakers Clubs. 

The University of Minnesota, under President George E. Vincent, 
has enlarged its plans for extension work. A week’s program was 
arranged for each center chosen, one day was devoted to public health 
and another to home welfare. The eighteen communities where this 
was tried last year unanimously asked for a repetition. A special 
effort was made to bring city and country people together that they 
might realize the needs they have in common. 
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Oklahoma has been progressive in organization and through its 
State Board of Agriculture has offered short courses in agriculture and 
domestic science in each county. By a system of contests, a prize 
of a week at the state fair, or at the district agricultural school of the 
college, is offered to the boys and girls of the state. 

Among other eastern states New York is easily first. The directors 
of Farmers’ Institutes for many years have given the women of the 
state a share of the lectures of the institutes. Occasional women’s 
institutes have been held and special sessions are frequent. At Cor- 
nell the Homemakers Conferences and short winter courses in home 
economics are forms of extension work, since there is no entrance 
requirement and no university credit granted. 

New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania hold some special meetings 
for women in connection with regular institutes. The state agricul- 
tural college of New Jersey has this year for the first time established 
a course in Home Economics. 

New England has done less work through its agricultural agencies 
than some other sections, probably because of the activity of its 
women’s clubs and the older established schools of household science. 
All the states in this group send out occasional home economics lec- 
turers through the boards of agriculture. Professor Bertha M. 
Terrill of the University of Vermont does considerable extension lec- 
turing. Miss Comstock has charge of the Home Economics Department 
at the University of Maine and for some time has been chairman of 
this section for the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Con- 
necticut Board of Agriculture had one home economics address at its 
annual meeting last year and Miss Hayes of the Agricultural College 
has arranged a course of lectures for extension schools. 

Professor W. D. Hurd of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has planned a helpful series of lectures available at nominal rates 
to granges, women’s clubs, and schools throughout the state. Miss 
Diana M. Constable has been the principal lecturer on Home Eco- 
nomics. 

In the South there is more a demand for separate sessions for the 
women. North Carolina has had some wide-awake women who have 
provided special programs on domestic science topics. Prizes for 
bread to be awarded in accordance with the score card devised by 
Professor Isabel Bevier have been offered at some of the North Caro- 


lina institutes. 
Florida has had a farmers’ institute train on which Miss Agnes 
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Harris of the Florida State College for Women at Tallahassee did 
good work with charts, exhibits, and lectures. 

West Virginia University at Morgantown held a short course in 
domestic science in February, 1912. Professor Rachel H. Colwell 
also has aided the women’s clubs in home economics courses and gives 
occasional lectures at institutes in different parts of the state. 

The Tennessee Department of Agriculture seems to be awake to the 
importance of instruction for the whole family and encourages indus- 
trial clubs for the young people and homemaking sections at its farm- 
ers’ conventions. Miss Catherine A. Mulligan of the State University 
responds as far as possible to calls from the homemakers clubs which 
are auxiliary to the farmers’ institutes of the state. 

Kentucky devoted one day to women’s interests at a state institute 
held in Frankfort last winter, and is organizing homemakers clubs, 
and has sent out a train on which home economics was represented. 

The University of Texas is planning to do some extension work 
in the near future. 

Ontario, Canada, may teach the “states’’ some lessons in the organi- 
zation of institutes for women. In rorr there were nearly 20,000 
women enrolled as members of the women’s institutes and the attend- 
ance at the meetings was over 150,000. Last year a new plan was 
started by the Superintendent, George A. Putnam, in a group of six 
institutes and a course of demonstration lectures on Food Selection and 
Preparation. This was so successful that a similar plan is being fol- 
lowed this year and a course on sewing is being given also. One of the 
lecturers says, “ The first week’s meetings in the lecture course in food 
preparation have amply evidenced the interest the women are taking 
in the course. It seems to indicate a desire on the part of the women 
to keep pace with a movement that is world-wide, the betterment 
of human life and of increased efficiency. Viewed in this way, rather 
than as an opportunity to learn a few new dishes, the course assumes 
added importance.” 


THE OBSERVANCE OF HOME ECONOMICS DAY. 


The seventieth anniversary of the birth of Ellen H. Richards, Decem- 
ber 3, 1912, was appropriately observed in schools and colleges, and 
by women’s clubs and other organizations throughout the United 
States and Canada. The Richards Memorial Committee received 
word of meetings in Boston, Seattle, New Orleans, Minnesota, 
Chicago—to name only a few of the most widely scattered points. 
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One letter from the far West said, “ My girls had never heard of Mrs. 
Richards, and when I told them of her they decided to call their 
students’ organization the Ellen H. Richards Home Economics Club.” 
This may well be the beginning of a chain of student Richards Clubs 
in all institutions which teach home economics. 

One Southern college sent for lantern slides illustrating the home 
economics movement and Mrs. Richards’ life. Many of our higher 
institutions may wish to add these lantern slides to their collections, 
and thus be able to bring to their students each year something of the 
life of the remarkable leader of the home economics movement. 

One school in Illinois inquired whether it could not secure an en- 
larged portrait of Mrs. Richards, which could be framed for its school 
laboratory. Mrs. Richards’ family graciously gave permission to 
have the enlarged photograph made, and the Committee has now 
arranged so that any school can secure it at a cost of two dollars up. 

The Memorial Committee published for Home Economics Day 
sketches of Mrs. Richards’ life, one based on Miss Hunt’s biography, 
and the other a story for boys and girls by Miss Frances Stern called 
“The Fourth R—The Art of Right Living,” and these with briefer 
sketches of “Xenophon, the First Home Economist,” “Count Rum- 
ford, an Early American Home Scientist,” and “Catherine Beecher 
and Our First Home Economics Book,” written by Mr. Andrews, 
aided in the program of observance for Home Economics Day. Copies 
of these pamphlets may still be obtained through the Association’s 
office, Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Ellen H. Richards Home Economics calendar for 1913, edited 
by Miss Isabel Hyams, has been received as a most fitting tribute 
with its photographs of Mrs. Richards and illustrations of scenes 
connected with her life, and its striking quotations from her writings. 
The calendar was printed too late, unfortunately, for sale on Home 
Economics Day, but there has been a widespread demand for it. 
A few copies are still available at fifty cents. 

Home Economics Day was made the occasion in many institutions 
of raising contributions for the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. In 
some cases students held candy sales or entertainments in connection 
with the program of observance. Everywhere, however, the day 
seemed to have been an occasion of recalling the services of the leader 
who has gone, and of making plans to bring to a fuller realization her 
hopes for the widespread adoption of instruction in the art of right 
living in all schools and colleges. Plans are already being made for 
Home Economics Day, December 3, 1913. 

















EDITORIALS. 


Probably nothing more clearly proves that our efforts toward a 
state of efficient and orderly social existence are at present very ele- 
mentary than the fact that there is as yet no place in 
A Library of even the best equipped library for the records of 
Social Experi- what we may call The Social Experiment. True, 
ments. certain famous efforts to live the ideal life have 
been the subject of careful study and record, Brook 
Farm for one, principally, it would seem because many of the people 
who tried for “‘a more natural union between intellectual and manual 
labor,”’ were well known in the field of letters, and the public craved 
knowledge of how Curtis or Hawthorne would run a plow or pare a 
potato. Full accounts also of Robert Owen’s communistic colony 
founded on the Ohio River nearly a century ago are available, for 
this experiment was conducted on a large scale with large funds and 
by a man who wasat that time very prominent in English philanthropy. 
But every year obscurer people are trying out their theories of 
better adjustments of the factors that make up daily living. The 
primitive subjects, food, clothing, and shelter, are capable of infinitely 
varied expression and all these efforts to apply newer physical and 
economic laws to age-old problems are slowly bringing about the New 
Housekeeping. Slowly, yes, far too slowly, for only by accident is a 
generation able to avail itself of the experience of the one preceding. 
A few examples will illustrate. Coéperative Housekeeping has a 
persistent hold on the imagination of women; since the Cambridge 
Experiment in 1870 every decade sees some much heralded effort in 
this direction. Sums of money are raised, a band of women give all 
their time for a season to work out the details, then comes collapse. 
Money and enthusiasm, hard work and ingenious devising have come 
tonaught. The promoters say they have “ failed,”’ whereas they have 
in reality been doing a real service to any who may come after by 
showing how not to attempt Coéperative Housekeeping. The trouble 
is they do not realize their duty to their successors to print a detailed 
account of their experiment in a prominent journal where it can be 
readily found no matter how many years later it is wanted. And the 
same may be said of the attempts to establish codperative buying. 
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In Boston, in 1890, the New England Kitchen was opened in order to 
apply to the cookery of the cheaper food stuffs the results of modern 
science. It had an interesting career and it made possible the serving 
of lunches to the public schools of Boston, the first attempt of the 
kind. Its report was written in a little pamphlet of which perhaps a 
dozen copies are in existence, and this is the history also of the School 
of Housekeeping afterwards adopted by Simmons College, and of the 
Household Aids Company, the report of whose two years’ work on the 
problems of furnishing hour and day service for the household was 
admirably written up by Mrs. Richards. The Arundell Club of Balti- 
more made all the estimates for a Codperative Laundry and the report 
of it is lost in the advertising shoals of an obscure magazine. 

Is the JouRNAL OF Home Economics to be the means of rescuing 
these interesting records from oblivion? And will it be the medium 
in which records of future experiments of the kind will be preserved? 
All depends on the funds that can be placed at its disposal. 

Visit a large hospital and note at each bed the case record of the 
patient as it is kept by doctor and nurse. Stop and consider that 
these case records are all to be indexed and filed for the use of other 
physicians studying like cases. Thousands of these are available 
for their study. The science of diagnosis and of treatment is built up 
in this way. 

Our experiments in better methods of conducting our daily life on 
the material side will make but slow and halting progress until we 
begin to collect, sort, print, and file the records of every attempt, 
whether for its positive or its negative lessons. 


In November, 1912, the first Bulletin of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was issued to all members of the Association. 
The Bulletin is not intended in any way to compete 

Bulletin. with the JouRNAL, but is a means of communication 
between the Association and its members, for giving 

advance notices and programs of the Association, for publishing a list 
of the members, for promoting, and advertising the work of the Associa- 
tion and the JouRNAL. The January Bulletin contains the list of mem- 
bers of the Association, and the constitution, revised to date. There 
are many subscribers to the JouRNAL who are not members of the 
Association, and some members of the Association who are not sub- 
scribers, and with the Bulletin it is hoped to keep in touch with all of 
our friends, and to persuade them that the best results are obtained 
by being both subscribers and members. 
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Beginning with this issue of the JouRNAL the list of affiliated asso- 
ciations and their officers will be published regularly in the JouRNAL. 
It is unavoidable that this list is at present incomplete, 
Affiliated As- but it is hoped that before long a correct list of these 
sociations. associations and their officers will be available. Cor- 
rections and additions should be sent at once to the 

Managing Editor of the JouRNAL. 


As announced elsewhere in the JouRNAL the annual meeting of the 
Association will be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 
21-27, 1913. The Administration Section will hold 

Annual Meet- its annual meeting at the same time and place, as 
ing for 1913. will also the Housekeepers’ Section. The experi- 
ment of holding a summer meeting instead of the 

usual winter meeting is being tried, as the demand from teachers and 
other workers, as well as from students, indicates that such a meeting 
is greatly desired. The prospects, even at this early date are that the 
meeting will be a large and enthusiastic one. The program will be 
published in an early number of the Bulletin and also of the JouRNAL 


The JourNAL will be glad to buy at forty cents ($0.40) per copy 

the following numbers of the JourNAL: Volume I, numbers 1, 2, 3, 

and 5; Volume II, number 1; and Volume III, num- 

Back Num-_ bers 2 and 3. The amount for returned numbers 

bers Wanted. will be credited to the subscription or paid in cash, 

whichever is desired. Please send to the JouRNAL 

or Home Economics, Roland Park Branch, Baltimore, Md., and 
notify the JouRNAL what numbers are being sent. 


There are about 5000 libraries in the United States, only 240 of 
these are subscribers to the JouRNAL. How shall we increase this 
number? Letters, even when accompanied by sam- 
Libraries as _ ple copies, we have reason to believe, do not always 
Subscribers __ reach the attention of the librarian, and in any case 
a busy official is apt to delay action. 
But there is one method of appeal which no library can resist, the 
repeated call for any book or journal by even a few of its readers. 
Will every one who reads this make it a matter of personal duty 
to ask for the JouRNAL at the local library, to ask again and again, 
and to enlist the help of friends in this laudable enterprise and when 
the JouRNAL has been placed on the shelves to see that it is called 
for and read. 
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Disturbances. Geo. W. Stiles, U. S. Dept of Agr., Bull. 156, Bur. of Chem. 

A Bacteriological Study of Shell, Frozen and Desiccated Eggs. Geo. W. Stiles. 
U.S. Dept of Agr. Bull. 158, Bur. of Chem. 

Laws Relative to Sanitary Controi of Public Eating and Drinking Places. W. 
F. Dutton, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., December 7, pp. 2020-2022. 

The Sanitary Regulation of the Oyster Industry. F. P. Gorman. Am. J. Pub. 
Health, 2, 77-84. 

The Hygiene of Swimming Pools. M. P. Ravenel, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Octo- 
ber 19, p. 1424. 

Insects as Carriers of Infectious Diseases. Editorial, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
November 16, p. 1798. (References to Gales, U.S. Nav. Med. Bull., 1912, vi, 212, 
on roaches; Kerr, Jbid., p. 316, on bedbugs; Anderson and Frost, Pub. Health 
Rept., October 25, 1912, p. 1733, on flies.) 

Insects as Agents in the Spread of Disease. Charles T. Brues, Popular Science 
Monthly, p. 537, vol. Ixxxi, no. 6, December, 1912. 

Residential Sewage Disposal Plants. Warren H. Booker, Bul. Texas State Board 
of Health, September, 1912. 

The Disposal of Municipal Wastes in Small Cities and Villages. R. F. Mac- 
Dowell, C. E., Bul. Ohio State Bd. of Health, November 1912. 

Hypochlorite Treatment of Public Water Supplies. W. H. Dittoe and R. F. 
MacDowell, Bul. Ohio St. Bd. of Health, October-November, 1912. 

Bad Ventilation and Its Effects on Health. Editorial in Bul. Ohio State Board 
of Health, November, 1912. 

Disposal and Purification of Sewage. C. E. Hoover, Bul. Ohio St. Bd. of Health, 
October 1912. 

Street Cleaning from a Sanitary Standpoint. Editorial, Bul. Ohio St. Bd. of 
Health, October, 1912. 

The Health of Suburban Residences. Pennyslvania Bulletin of Health, reprinted 
in Bulletin Texas State Board of Health, September, 1912. 

The Problems of Public Health. E. F. McCampbell, Ph.D., M.D., Bulletin Ohio 
State Board of Health, November 1912. 

Some Aspects of Anaphylaxis. John Auer, M.D., Rockefeller Inst. for Med. 
Res., Popular Science Monthly, p. 434, vol. lxxxi, no. 5, November, 1912. 
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A Sanitary and Health Survey. Geo. T. Palmer, Diet. and Hyg. Gaz., October, 
PP. 590-594. 

Hookworm Disease. Anna T. Sorgenfrey, Pac. Coast Jour. Nursing, August, 
pp. 363-367. Interesting popular description. 

Effects of Temperature and Humidity on Fatigue. Fred. S. Lee, Amer. Jour. 
Public Health, November, 1912, pp. 864-870. 

The Sanitary Conquest of the Philippine Islands. Col. L. Mervin Maus, Med. 
Rec., December 7, pp. 1017-1020. 

Fresh Air and How to Use It. Thomas Spees Carrington, Nail. Assoc. for Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. $t. 

The Control of Contagious Diseases in a Municipality. Guy L. Kiefer, Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., December 7, pp. 2022-2026. 

Effect of Present Prevention of the Spread of Consumption. T. J. Mays, Med. 
Rec., November 30, pp. 975-977. 

A Hygiene Exhibit for Use in Schools. Bul. Ind. State Bd. of Health, April, 1912. 

How a Typhoid Carrier was Located at Elgin State Hospital. R. T. Hinton, 
Inst. Quart., 3, 1912, no. 1, pp. 18-20. An employee in direct charge of bread 
cutting. 

The Adulteration of Garden Produce. Nat. Food Mag., 33, no. 2, p. 103, 1912. 
With poisonous chemicals which have been used as sprays. 

The Plumbing of Country Homes. W. D. Brinckle, Farm and Fireside, 36, no. 
1, pp. 25, 27, 1912. 

The Determination of the Phenol Coefficient of some Commercial Disinfectants, 
T. C. McClintic, Pub. Health and Mar. Hosp. Serv., U. S. Hyg. Lab., Bul. 82, pp. 
35-74: Mo. Bul. Bd. Health Mass., n. ser., 7, no. 8, pp. 284-286, 1912. The phenol 
coefficients of 54 commercial disinfectants are given and the use of U. S. P. Liguor 
cresolis compositus having a phenol coefficient of 3 and costing only about 50 cents 
a gallon is recommended on the grounds of efficiency and economy. 


4. EDUCATION AND SociAL Work. 


Problems of the Day; Domestic Subjects in Elementary and Industrial Schools. 
The Englishwoman, October, 1912, pp. 8-16. 

The Secondary Industrial School, Columbus, Georgia. Roland B. Daniel, Voca- 
tional Education, November, pp. 119-139. 

My Principles of Home Management. Erna Weidenbach, Independent, Novem- 
ber 14, pp. 1116-1118. A résumé of 15 years’ experience. 

Women Workers: Improvements in Textile Trades. James Haslam, English- 
woman, November, pp 142-152. 

Infant Consultations. Eric Prichard, American Practitioner. Editorial, Med, 
Rec., November 16, p. goo. 

The Trend of Medico-Social Effort in Child Welfare Work. Wilbur C. Phillips, 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, November, pp. 875-883. 

A Clinical View of the Special Diet. Horace D. Arnold, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
November 9, pp. 1668-1671. A plea for the dietitian. 

The Servant Problem. Survey, October 26, 1912, p. 98. 

Custodians of Our Skyscrapers. Survey, October 26, 1912, p. 92. 

Octavia Hill. Survey, November 9, 1912, p. 195. 
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Points of Contact between the Health Officer and the Social Worker. Homer 
Folks, Am. Jour. Pub. Health, November, pp. 776-782. 

History of Women in Industry. Survey, October 19, 1912, p. 76. 

Specialization in the Woolen and Worsted Industry. L. H. D. Weld, Quarterly 
Jour. Economics, November, 1912, pp. 67-94. 

Report of Missouri Homemakers Conference Association, 1911. Missouri Bd. 
Agr. Mo. Bul., 9, no. 2, pp. 94, figs. 29, 1911. Among the papers presented the 
following may be noted: Some Recent Advances in Infant Feeding, by Louise 
Stanley; The Curing of Ham, by Mrs. W. C. Hutchinson; Inconveniences of the 
Farm Home, by Mrs. W. T. Flournoy; Textile Adulteration, by Miss C. Tidd; 
The Quality and Cost of a Cut of Beef, by P. F. Trowbridge; Some of the Prob- 
lems of the Rural School, by Mrs. M. T. Harvey, and Home Economics in Rural 
Schools, by R. H. Emberson. 

Farm Home Problems. Proc. Internat. Cong. Farm Women, 1, pp. 64, 19tt. 
Including Food Values and Conservation of Energy (in the Home), by Mary P. 
Van Zile; Home Labor-Saving Devices, by Mrs. J. A. Widstoe, and the Appli- 
cation of Science to the Housekeeper’s Daily Problems, by Ellen A. Huntington. 

Housekeeping and Homemaking in the Canal Zone. Miss J. M. Beattie, Nat. 
Food Mag., 33, no. 2, pp. 125-131, figs. 9, 1912. Information regarding the food 
supply, housing conditions, bread making, and other similar topics. 

The Place and Purpose of Family Life. Alice Ravenhill, Prov. Brit. Columbia 
Dept. Agr. Bul. 35, pp. 24, figs. 19, 1911. Designed for use in women’s institute 
work. 

Home Economics and Research. Editorial, Expt. Sta. Record, 27, no. 1, pp. 1-6, 


1912. 


5. Economics. 


What One Man has Done to Lower the Cost of Living. Eloise Roorbach, Crafts- 
man, November 1912, pp. 131-140. 

A Comparative Study of Railway Wages and Cost of Living in the United States. 
the United Kingdom, and the Principal Countries of Continental Europe. Bureau 
of Railway Economics, Bulletin 34, p. 77, 1912. 

Tokio, Berlin, and the Cost of Living. Survey, October 26, 1912, p. go. 

Is the Cost of Living Really Increasing? W. F. Dix, Independent, October 31, 
PP. 1007-1009. 

Is the High Cost of Living Going Higher? Irving Fisher, North American 
Review, p. 740, vol. 196, no. 6, December 1912. 

Coéperation and Cost of Living in Certain Foreign Countries. U.S. House of 
Representatives, 62 Cong. 2 Session, Doc. 617, pp. 248. Data collated by U. S. 
Consuls. 

Embattled Housewives. Mary Dudderidge, Independent, November 28, pp. 
1230-1234. The N. Y. Housewives League. 

Pay Rolls and Profits. Survey, November 9, 1912, p. 174. 

False Food Standards and the High Cost of Living. Editorial, Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., December 7, pp. 2072-2073. 

The Place of Motion Study in Scientific Management. F. B. Gilbreth, Appi. 
Sci., n. ser., 5, nO. §, pp. 177-187, dgms. 2, 1912. 
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Hospital Expenditure. Brit Med. Jour., no. 2696, pp. 513, 514, 1912. Report 
of expenditures of 107 London hospitals; average cost per person for provisions 
was 8s od a week for 1911, as against 1os 6d for the preceding year. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Dyeing of Half Silks. Am. Silk Jour., November, p. 60. 

The Hand Loom and Some of Its Uses (Warping and Rug Weaving). Katherine 
G. Sanders, School Arts, November, pp. 190-195. 

The Branching Habits of Egyptian Cotton. A. McLachlan, U.S. Dept of Agr., 
Bull. 249, Bur. Plant Ind. 

A Lesson in Darning Filet Net, Illustrated with Original Craftsman Designs. 
Craftsman, December, p. 356-359. 

Domestic Rugs. Berwyn Converse. Photographs by T. C. Turner. American 
Homes and Gardens, December, pp. 435-437. 

Technical Information for Alert Buyers. Am. Silk Jour., November, p. 41. 
How to recognize various fabrics—simple tests, illustrated. 

Gas and Electric Cooking. Jour. Gas Lighting, vol. 118, no. 2551, pp. 17, 18, 
1912. Account of tests made in England. 

A Gas Cooker of Novel Construction. Jour. Gas Lighting, vol. 117, no. 2550, 
pp. 870-871, 1912. 

Lighting Farm Houses. Ex. Sta. Record, \xxii. Compiled from Jil. Sta. Circ. 
121; Iowa State Bul. 93; Minn, Sta. Bul. 126; Mo. Engineering Expt. Sta. Bul. 1; 
Pa. Sta. Bul. 103. 

The Growth of Children. Franz Boas, Science, December 13, pp. 815-818. 

Choice and Care of Utensils. Ida S. Harrington, Cornell Reading Courses, vol. 
ii, no. 27, November 1, 1912. 

Dr. Carrel and the Span of Life. Survey, November 9, 1912, p. 170. 














BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


The Home Nurse’s Handbook of Practical Nursing. By Charlotte A. Aitkens. 

W. B. Saunders and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50. 

Everyone will agree that every woman and every girl ought to be better pre- 
pared to care for the health of the family and to meet the emergencies that threaten 
health and life as intelligently and as skillfully as possible. It will also be admitted 
that under present economic conditions it is impossible for many families to em- 
ploy a trained nurse for every case of illness, and so often we must make some 
provision for an untrained attendant who can give a cheaper service. There are 
many things that can be undertaken by such unskilled workers with comparative 
safety; the hygienic care of the sick room, devices for making the patient comfort- 
able, personal cleanliness of the patient, nourishing food, etc. These general 
practical measures the author outlines clearly and for the most part quite ade- 
quately in the earlier part of the book. But when she begins to touch upon the 
nursing of such extremely serious conditions as are found in pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, she gets on rather dangerous ground. The 
best physicians admit that in these diseases especially, expert nursing care is of 
greater importance to the patient than medical treatment. Surely, it is not 
assumed that with this smattering of rules and directions, any woman is going to 
feel herself competent to undertake such highly responsible work? 

Many of the illustrations in the text show a girl of between fourteen and sixteen 
years, by her appearance, dressed up as a nurse, performing with supreme assur- 
ance medical and surgical treatments that no good nursing school would allow its 
pupils to undertake without months of preliminary training and the most careful 
supervision. Such treatments as rectal feeding, hot and cold packs, typhoid spong- 
ing, catheterization, etc., may do very serious injury to a patient if they are not 
given skillfully and intelligently. They are here disposed of in a few lines, with 
the assurance in the preface that all this work can be easily grasped by the average 
girl or woman who is able to master sixth or seventh grade school work. Surely 
it is not intended that the two chapters on maternity nursing will be given to high 
school girls, as seems to be indicated in the preface. The chapters on the care of 
babies, on emergencies, and the hints on invalid cookery, are practical and helpful, 
though by no means complete. One wonders why there is not more attention given 
to the nursing care of such slight disorders as colds and sore throats, and the chronic 
conditions such as rheumatism and paralysis, instead of the more serious and acute 
disorders which, even in the poorest families, can be cared for much better in hos- 
pitals or through district nursing associations. 

The pretensions of the unskilled attendant and the amateur home-helper, cannot 
fail to be strengthened by the whole tone of this book. What wonder that hundreds 
of women, after such a pitifully meagre training (so-called) announce themselves 
publicly as “‘nurses,”” when every page proclaims them such and even the illustra- 
tions skillfully carry out the suggestion. Surely, “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing!” 
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Personal Hygiene and Physical Training for Women. By Anna M. Gal- 
braith. 1911. W. B. Saunders and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $2. 

This book, written especially for college girls by a woman physician, is likely 
to be very widely used in high schools and women’s colleges. The facts presented 
seem to be thoroughly scientific and reliable, and the tone of the book is wholesome 
and sensible throughout. Subjects such as the hygiene of the toilet, care of the hair, 
hygiene of women’s dress, etc., are given more space than in most general books on 
hygiene. The illustrations are very good, especially in the section on physical 
training. 


Text-Book of Hygiene For Teachers. By Dr. R. A. Lyster. London: W. B. 
Clive, University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1912. 4s 6d. Reviewed in Nature 
(London) 89. No. 2233. 1912. 

The three parts into which the book is divided are The School, The Scholar, 
and The Medical Supervision of School Life. 

According to the review, the volume deals with the subject “in a practical, 
common-sense manner on a physiological basis. There are chapters on elementary 
physiology, so that readers without previous physiological training may appre- 
ciate the reasons for the hygienic conditions demanded. The important subject 
of ventilation is well treated, the standard demanded high, but not impossible. 
In the chapter on foods and digestion it is a relief to note that food testing has 
not been included, as is so often done in books on hygiene with unsatisfactory 
results. In this chapter, however, fats are wrongly described as hydrocarbons, 
and ptyalin is said to convert starch into grape sugar instead of malt sugar. The 
book is readable, and may be recommended to teachers and others as a practical 
and useful text-book.” 


The Science of Hygiene. A text-book of laboratory practice for public health 
students. By Walter C. C. Pakes. New edition, revised by Dr. A. T. Nan-- 
kivell. Methuen and Company, Ltd., London. t912. 5s net. Reviewed in 
Nature (London), 89 No. 2233. 10912. 

As the sub-title states, this volume is designed as a text-book of laboratory 
practice for public health students. 

In its present form the book consists of the chemical and microscopical sections 
of the 1900 edition, revised and extended. 

According to the review, “It is intended for public health students, and deals 
with the analysis of water, foods, beverages, soil, air, and disinfectants, with chap- 
ters on microscopy and meat inspection. The directions are clear and concise, 
and adapted for the examination for the diploma. The reactions are shortly 
explained, and examples of calculation given. . . . In spite of a few 

errors and omissions of some modern processes, the book may be 
recommended as a useful laboratory companion for public health students.” 


The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 
Some of the chapters now collected under this title appeared during the past 
year in the American Magazine, where they found attentive readers, for Miss 
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Tarbell’s style is always clear and forceful, her subject-matter of vital interest. 
In her study of social questions she shows a rare combination of strong feeling and 
conviction with a liberal and broad-minded inquiry into facts. 

There is a chapter on clothes and one on the house service question but most of 
the book is taken up with what Miss Tarbell considers the main “business” of a 
woman, that is her relation to the home and to children. In order to fit herself 
for her high function woman has rightly struggled for higher education and varied 
training “to make her intellectually a companion worthy of a child” “to form the 
character of the future citizen of the Republic.” But too often the end of this 
preparation has been lost sight of, the beauty and joy of free individual life have 
dulled the sense of national obligation.” 

Duty, in all its old and its new forms, especially duty to form the proper social 
and spiritual conditions for the young is the watchword of this book. 

A strong chapter is The Childless Woman, where is set forth her obligation 
toward the children and young people of her neighborhood and the blessing to her 
own life from fulfilling that obligation. To the woman of fifty or sixty, often 
empty handed, this is a great opportunity to lead a life full of helpfulness and joy. 

Miss Tarbell puts great weight on the woman’s function as the consumer, the 
spender of the income, and yet the young wife may not “know a debit from a 
credit, has to learn how to make out a check correctly and has no conscience about 
the fundamental matter of living within the allowance set aside for family ex- 
penses.”” “Whenever a woman does master this economic side of her business 
she establishes the most effective school for teaching thrift, quality, management, 
selection.”” Such scientific household management is the rarest kind of a training 
school. “Every home is perforce a good or a bad educational center. It does 
its work in spite of every effort to shirk or supplement it.”” The day when women 
realize their duty as buyers will see the death blow dealt to “sweated” industries, 
food adulteration, and extortion in many forms. 

She makes a strong plea for the study of social history by women. “The past 
is a wise teacher. There is none that can stir the heart more deeply or give to 
human affairs such dignity and significance. The meaning of woman’s natural 
business in the world—the part it has played in civilizing humanity, in forcing 
good morals and good manners, in giving a reason and so a desire for peaceful 
arts and industries, the place it has had in persuading men and women that only 
self-restraint, courage, good cheer and reverence produce the highest types of 
manhood and womanhood—this is written on every page of history.” 

In short, the whole purpose of the book is to dignify the home-making profes- 
sion, home being “one of the unescapable facts of nature and society—unescapable 
because the child demands it,’”’ to show that “the endless details of her life have 
a reason, as routine and discipline have for a soldier.” “As a social institution 
nothing so far devised by man approaches the home in its opportunity nor equals 
it in its successes.” It is a profession in which to use the best gifts and the high- 
est training. 





Making Both Ends Meet. By Sue Ainslie Clark and Edith Wyatt of the Con- 
sumers League. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
A book which tells the actual experiences of New York working girls living away 
from home, and their struggles to make both ends meet. A fact emphasized 
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throughout is that there are over six million women gainfully employed in this 
country. 

Special chapters are given to income and outlay of saleswomen, the shirtwaist- 
makers’ strike, the cloak-makers’ strike and the fight for the preferential union 
shop, unskilled and seasonal factory work, monotony and fatigue in speeding—this 
includes mechanical and skilled handwork—the laundry workers, and scientific 
management. The particular hardships of each trade are pointed out and where 
possible suggestions for lessening these hardships are given, scientific manage- 
ment and unions are spoken of as the two great remedies which, in the future, will 
relieve the horrible conditions under which these slaves of industry are struggling. 

The book is well written, states the facts clearly and from an unprejudiced view- 
point, making it interesting and instructive reading for the average reader interested 
in the struggles of the less fortunate, as well as for the social worker, who will find 
it of value. 


The Coming Generation. By William Byron Forbush. D. Appleton and 

Company. $1.50. 

A book so charming in its style, so full of first-hand observation of youth, so 
thoughtful, and so suggestive rarely comes to hand. Even its chapter headings 
whet the appetite, Some Adventures Among Savages, The Young Pretender, 
How a Child does His Thinking, Books and Firelight and Children’s Faces, The 
Gang, The Religious Life of a Child, The Wander Years, The Modern Home, The 
Art of Being a Godparent. 

Eugenics, Health, and Vocational Training and College have their due place 
and attention—together with the problems of Dependent and Neglected Children; 
Reformatory Methods; The Juvenile Court; Regulation of Child Labor, and lastly, 
Betterment through Religions, Social Nurture and Service. 

The introduction strikes no uncertain note; the author considers that “ behind 
all the forces for betterment stand certain national problems. . . Some 
of these are: 

“No nation yet has been able to stand prosperity; the future of America depends 
upon the ability of the men of today to help the men of tomorrow to use wisely 
and with self-control resources, instruments of power and means of luxury such as 
no other people has known. 

“No people has hitherto solved the problem of bringing up children successfully 
in great cities. We who are becoming in our conditions everywhere an urban 
people have that problem upon us. 

“No religion or school of morals has so far succeeded in adequately educating 
the youth of its race in morals. But this is a thing that must be accomplished. 

“No social or moral progress can be made without preserving the home in 
integrity, sanctity, and power. Never was the home in greater danger. 

“No civilization has yet understood how to bring to the surface its submerged 
portion, to bring up to ranks its backward section and to gather up the fragments 
of its human waste. This matter as it applies to adults and children alike we have 


set ourselves to face.” 

Each chapter is followed by references to books on child study and kindred topics, 
and at the end of the book is a list of bibliographies which should prove very 
helpful to the student. 
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The Family House. By C.F. Osborne. Penn Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. $r1. 
This popular treatise on house building discusses location, sunshine and view, 
planning and building, heating and ventilation, plumbing, the house and the garden, 
timely repairs, and similar questions. 


Plumbing and Household Sanitation. By J. P. Putnam. Doubleday, Page 
and Company, Garden City, N. Y. $3.75. 

Historical data, theories which have to do with the general subject of plumbing, 
and practical and theoretical plumbing problems are discussed in this volume, which 
represents a course of lectures delivered before the Plumbing School of the North 
End Union, Boston. 


Hot Water for Domestic Use. Edited by J. K. Allen. Domestic Engi- 
neering, Chicago. $0.50. 

In this volume designed to give information regarding supplying and heating 
water for domestic purposes, such different systems of water heating are described, 
and information is given on such topics as range boiler connections, use of check and 
safety valves, incrustation of water backs, and deposits of mud in water backs and 
boilers. 


House Sanitation. By Marion Talbot. Whitcomb and Darrows, Boston, $0.80. 

This is the practically rewritten book which under the title Home Sanitation 
was issued by Mrs. Richards and Miss Talbot some twenty-five years ago and has 
been ever since a standard. During this time many sanitary theories have radi- 
cally changed and such a rewriting was necessary in order to bring the book up 
to date. The questions appended to each chapter call attention to important 
points and emphasize them. 

A good bibliography and index are furnished. 


Fresh Air and How to Use It. By Thomas Spees Carrington, M.D., 105 East 
22d Street, New York. $1. 

Although this little volume is published by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, it seems to be mainly addressed to the 
well who wish to remain well or to become stronger. As one opens the book one 
is struck with the wealth of illustration devoted to the one subject of out-of-door 
air—how to get it by day and night. Open air bungalows and cottages, houses 
with open air apartments; roof play-grounds, tents and tent houses, sleeping porches 
with methods of protecting and screening them are all treated at length, and espe- 
cially full is the treatment of roof bungalows, window tents and “wall houses”’ 
with exact directions for construction. Those who remember the sensation created 
by Dr. Knopf’s window tent exhibited at the first Congress for study of tubercu- 
losis can hardly credit the great advance in knowledge that has since been made 
along these lines. Open air sleeping has been made not only feasible but easy of 
attainment for people living in even the most restricted quarters. There is also 
a chapter on clothing, bedding, and furniture for out-of-door sleeping. 
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A Manual of Shoemaking. By W. H. Dooley. Little, Brown and Company, 

Boston, 1912. $1.50. 

This book, which is designed specially to meet the needs of students in trade 
schools and of those engaged in the shoe industry, will doubtless find many readers 
among that class in the community which is as wide as the community itsel/—the 
wearers of shoes. Some fault may reasonably be found with the arrangement. 
The History of Footwear, for example, would seem to be a more fitting subject 
for the first than for the last chapter. In general, however, the subject matter 
is clearly presented in readable form and the book is attractively illustrated. The 
interest of the lay reader will doubtless center upon the portions of the book which 
deal with the anatomy of the foot, hygienic footwear, and with the less technical 
details of shoe manufacture. There will be an added claim upon the attention 
of students of home economics because of the fact that the making of shoes was 
so recently a home industry. Agassiz, watching the traveling cobbler in his 
father’s home, is said to have acquired a skill in shoemaking which lasted through- 
out his life. Young people of today, barred from similar opportunities, are depend- 
ent upon such books as this and upon the intelligent observation of the factory 
processes, which the book will do much to illumine. It is a matter of regret 
that the author has introduced into the last chapter an unqualified commendation 
of the royalty system by which shoe machinery is leased, without at the same time, 
pointing out the dangers connected with it under monopolistic conditions in the 
trade. The author, who is the principal of the Lowell Industrial School, prepared 
the volume as a text-book for the proposed shoe school of the city of Lynn, Mass. 
and in general for the use of industrial, trade, and commercial schools. 


Francis W. Parker School Year Book. By the faculty of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. Vol. i, pp. 140. Price 35 cents. Press of the Francis 
W. Parker School, 330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, 1912. 

The faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, has undertaken to 
publish, annually, a volume entitled The Francis W. Parker School Year Book, con- 
sisting of a series of concrete, illustrated reports of work actually done in the school 
along new and experimental work in education. 

Being unhampered by the traditions that beset the average school and free to 
experiment in any way with the content of the course of study and methods of 
organization and teaching, the school is endeavoring to carry out certain modern 
fundamental principles and aims in education—principles and aims advanced 
especially by Colonel Francis W. Parker, one of the pioneers in the modern 
educational movements in this country. 

The school proposes to share with the general educational public the benefits of 
its experimentation through the Year Book. Each volume will be devoted to some 
one phase of education as actually worked out in the school. 

Volume I is devoted to the social motive in school work, and consists of a number 
of reports dealing with phases of handwork, music, dramatics, etc., in which the 
social motive predominates. The reports are plentifully illustrated. 


Experimental Domestic Science. By R. H. Jones, London, 1912. Reviewed 
in Nature (London), 89. No. 2233. 1912. 
This volume, which the author states is intended primarily for domestic science 
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schools and girls’ schools generally, offers a suggested course based upon the belief 
that science can be taught by means of the study of cooking processes and that 
principles can often be made clear “by drawing upon everyday experience, and 
largely by the aid of kitchen utensils and commodities.” 

There are chapters on elementary physics and chemistry and popular fallacies 
as well as on the principal processes of cookery. 

According to the review of this volume cited, there are a number of inaccuracies 
in the text. “The aim is admirable, and much of the book is excellent, but in 
attempting simplicity experiments are described and results stated that will tend 
to perpetuate just the types of error and inaccuracy that are already too prevalent. 

In a book written for students who have little or no training in sci- 
ence, accuracy and caution in interpreting results are most important. However, 
the book contains many good suggestions for this kind of work.” 


Food Values—Practical Tables for Use in Private Practice and Public 
Institutions. By E. A. Locke. D. Appleton and Company. New York and 
London. $1.25. 

The author has briefly discussed foods and their uses and similar topics and has 
presented a large amount of data in tabular form, including the equivalents of 
weights and measures used in connection with foods and dietetics, the composition 
of prepared and cooked foods, alcoholic beverages, and the average composition of 
American foods in general. The preface states “information has been drawn largely 
from the numerous reports of investigations made under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.”” The book is provided with an index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Milk Question. By M. J. Rosenau. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
$2. 

The Child’s Day. By Woods Hutchinson. Book I—the Woods Hutchinson 
Health Series. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $0.40. 

A Montessori Mother. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25. 

Making A Business Woman. By Anne Shannon Monroe. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. $1.30. 

Why Women are So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Color Harmony in Dress. By G. A. Audsley. McBride, Nast and Co., New 


York. $0.75. 
Household Textiles. By Charlotte M. Gibbs. Whitcomb and Barrows, Boston. 
$1.25. 


Dressmaking Self Taught. By Edith Marie Carens. Carens College of Dress- 
making, Jacksonville. $r. 

The Cutter’s Guide. By M. E. Roberts. Angus and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia. 7/6. 

L’Année Pédagogique. Published by L. Cellérier and L. Dugas. Libraire Felix 


Alcan, Paris. 7 francs 50. 














NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 


The Second International Congress for the Teaching of Household Economy, 
already announced in the JouRNAL to be held in Ghent, Belgium, June 15-17, 1913, 
is in connection with the Tenth International Congress of Agricul- 

International ture (June 8-13) and the Third International Congress of Women 
Congress for Farmers’ Associations (June 13-15). A special trip for the Con- 
the Teaching gress of Agriculture and for an agricultural tour through Europe 
of Household has been arranged. A similar tour for the study of home eco- 


Economy. monics can be arranged if there is a demand for it. For particu- 
lars address the Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, 
Mass. 


The annual convention of the Ontario Women’s Institutes was held in Toronto, 
November 13, 14, and 15, 1912. These institutes have had a remarkable growth 
not only in numbers but in the amount of work accomplished. 
This institute now numbers 20,800 members from the province of 
iain Ontario. Among the papers presented the following were of much 

interest: The Physical Development of the Child, The Mental 
Development of the Child, The Hired Man, Work of the Training Courses, Women 
and Business Methods, Model School Houses and Gardens, Laws Relating to 
Women and Children, Contagious Diseases, and Labor Saving Devices. An exhibit 
of pictures of the conditions under which neglected and dependent children live 
and work was also given. Throughout the session much emphasis was placed on 
national child welfare work, the question of the segregation of the feeble-minded, 
and child labor. 


Ontario 
Women’s 


The American Civic Association held its eighth annual convention at the Hotel 
Belvedere, Baltimore, Md., from November 19 to 21, with the Women’s Civic 
League, Municipal Art Society, Maryland State Federation of 

American Civic Women’s Clubs, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, and the Mer- 


Association. chants’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, as hosts. This associ- 
ation is doing such valuable work to all communities that we quote 
in full from its program the objects of the association: ‘‘To make living conditions 


clean, healthful, attractive; to extend the making of public parks; to promote the 
opening of gardens and playgrounds for children and recreation centers for adults; 
to abate public nuisances—including objectionable signs, unnecessary poles, and 
wires, wasteful smoking factory chimneys, unnecessary noises; to exterminate the 
typhoid fly; to make the buildings and the surroundings of railway stations, schools 
and factories attractive; to protect existing trees and to encourage intelligent tree 
planting; to preserve great scenic wonders (such as Niagara Falls and the national 
parks) for the public and from commercial spoliation.”’ The topics for the various 
groups of papers were as follows: Parks—Trees—Children. Housefly Session—A 
Definite Advance in City Planning, including papers on The Human Side of City 
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Planning, Creating a Neighborhood by Planning, Spending to Save in City Planning, 
and Teaching a City’s Plan to Its Children; and a Symposium of Capital Cities. 


The Homemakers Exhibit and Conference, announced in the December issue of 
the JouRNAL, was held in the First Regiment Armory, Chicago, November 18 to 
23. The object of the Exhibit and Conference, in addition to 
Homemakers’ raising money for the School of Domestic Art and Science, is 
Exhibit and _ stated as follows in the invitations which were sent out; The desire 
Conference. to show a definite method of improving home making, by showing 
better housing materials such as enter into the construction and 
maintenance of the home: To promote health and reduce the cost of living by 
showing more suitable foods and more economical and nutritious methods of pre- 
paring them; To secure greater efficiency in the home by the use of labor saving 
devices and time saving methods; To stimulate interest in more artistic dressing 
by showing honest fabrics, good fashions, millinery and costume designs, demon- 
strating the application of the principles of art and utility in women’s costumes. 
Each day there were lectures on topics of interest to housekeepers as well as to 
others, among which were the following: What We May Hope to Gain from 
this Exhibit and Conference, Miss Mary S. Snow, Supervisor of Household Arts, 
Public Schools of Chicago; Housing, Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, University of 
Chicago; The Function of Color in Food, Dr. Albert S. Gray; Historic Costume 
in its Relation to Modern Dress, Miss Ruth Wilmot, Pratt Institute; Textiles, 
Miss Nellie Crooks, Milwaukee-Downer College; Market Inspection, Miss Theresa 
Norton, Woman’s Municipal League, Boston; The Department of Agriculture 
Work for the Housewife, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Opportunity and Obligations of Home Economics, Miss Isabel Bevier, 
University of Illinois; One View of the Art of Right Living, Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, Associate Editor of Harper’s Bazar; Nostrums and Quackery, Dr. Cramp, 
Editorial Staff of the Journal of the American Medical Association; First Aids to 
the Housewife, Miss Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin; Some Food Fan- 
cies and Follies, Dr. W. A. Evans. During the conference a meeting of the newly 
organized Housekeepers’ Section of the American Home Economics Association was 
held, details of which will appear in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


This Association held a memorial meeting for Mrs. Richards on December 3 at 
the Garland School, Boston. Hon. John D. Long, former secretary of the navy 
and ex-governor of Massachusetts, spoke of his recollections of 

New England Mrs. Richards as a school girl, when he, just out of college, taught 
Home Eco- in Westford. He described her as an earnest, gentle girl, show- 
nomics Asso- ing no evidence of the great force and energy which later she 
ciation. displayed. Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, in his reminiscences of her 
later life, suggested that the germs of her independence and force 

of character lay dormant during the more conservative surroundings of her early 
years, to be developed in a wonderful degree by the stimulus of the very novel 
environment at Vassar. He paid high tribute to her scientific work. Later many 
personal memories were related by friends and former students. A portrait of 
Mrs. Richards was placed in the reception room surrounded by a garland of green 
and pansies. Mrs. Stannard, principal of the school and president of the New 
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England Association presided, and after the meeting the students served refresh- 
ments. 

The Association announces the following program for the winter months: No- 
vember 9—Dr. F. B. Dyer, Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, ‘The 
Relation between the Home and the School.’’ December 3—Ellen H. Richards 
Home Economics Day, held at 19 Garland Street, by invitation of the Garland 
School. Short addresses by Hon. John D. Long, Prof. Wm. T. Sedgwick, and 
others. December 30—Informal dinner in honor of Mrs. Mary Schenk Woolman, 
President of the W. E. and I. Union and supervising head of the Domestic Science 
Department of Simmons College. December 31—American Home Economics 
Association, annual meeting. February—“ The Sociological Aspects of Home Eco- 
nomics,” at the Y. W. C. A. March—A meeting for Home Makers. April—A 
Home Economics Exhibit, May—Annual Meeting. Detailed notices of these 
meetings will be announced later. 


The Washington Home Economics Association has announced the following 
program for the season of 1912-13. December 3—Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Day. Series of talks: Textiles and fibers. February 3—Source 


Washington s rs . 
ahing of supply of materials. Nature and properties of materials. Prep- 
Home Eco- : . as “hee 
aration of materials for use. Adulteration and sophistication. 
nomics Asso- ; : . ; 
hatin Curious and unusual materials and fabrics. April 18—Cost: (a) 


Actual cost; (b) Value to consumer. Renovation and protection. 
Purchase: (a) Intelligent selection; (6) Bargains; (c) Family needs. Series of talks 
concerning food materials. June 3—Supply anddemand. Labor,etc. Rents, etc. 
Risks, etc. Demands of Community, (a) Food value; (6) Purity; (c) Cleanliness; 
(d) Quality; (e) Inspection. Nearness to market. October 7—Marketing and 
markets: Methods of purchase. Laws and regulations. Storage and market con- 
ditions. Provision and grocery stores. Reaction of intelligent purchase on supply. 
The Association is coéperating with the Clean City Committee of the District of 
Columbia in its work of “bringing about and maintaining a model condition of 
cleanliness in the District of Columbia.’”” Miss Alice Faye Seiler, president of the 
Washington Association, was elected delegate to the committee. 


One of the pleasantest social features of the State Teachers Association was a 

tea given by the Home Economics Club to the visiting domestic science and domes- 

tic art teachers. Over one hundred representatives of these de- 

Grand Rapids partments were present from different parts of the state. It is 

Home Eco- __ hoped that this is only a beginning of larger state gatherings. The 

nomic Club. program for the year includes an investigation of some of the 

newly equipped kitchens controlled by the various industrial con- 

cerns of the city; a study of the new filtration plant and a lecture by Dr. James 
Wiley. 


The University of Illinois reports a considerable increase in its attendance and 
the addition of three new members to its staff: Miss Maud Parsons, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, comes from the residence hall for 

University of women at the University of Missouri to take charge of the lunch 
Illinois. room work and a part of the work in institutional management; 
Miss Grace Stevens is a graduate of the University of Illinois and 
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has been teaching for two years in the Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing; 
and Miss Ruth Wheeler, who comes from two years’ study with Dr. Chittenden 
and Dr. Mendel at New Haven, is in charge of the research work. 

The new building is to be ready for occupancy the second semester and will 
greatly increase the equipment of the department of home economics and enable 
it to offer work in institutional management in connection with the lunch room 
which is to be opened in February. 

Another new feature is an arrangement with the Burnham Hospital by which 
the nurses in training are taught invalid cookery in the department of home eco- 
nomics. Miss Stevens is in charge of this work. The Hospital reciprocates by 
giving certain privileges to students of this department who are interested in 
hospital work. 

An apartment and a room for lecture work and illustration in the home care 
of the sick are valuable additions to the department’s equipment. 

The department has continued the new form of extension work undertaken last 
year, viz., movable schools, and the housekeepers’ conference to be held for two 
weeks beginning January 13, followed by an extension course of six weeks in food 
and clothing. 

The work of this section of the high school conference consisted of a discussion 
of the syllabus. A new feature was suggestions for grade work in order that the 
work for the high schools might be put upon a more certain basis. The report 
showed that one hundred and eleven schools are teaching domestic science and art 
now compared with forty-two when Miss Pincomb began her work as high school 
visitor in domestic science in 1908. 


The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University for the winter 
of 1912-13 offered a three months’ course to women who desired to become more 
efficient housekeepers. It was the only non-professional course 
Cornell in home economics offered, and embraced lectures in the prepa- 
University. _ ration of foods, sanitation, household management, household dec- 
oration and furnishing, and sewing. The course opened November 

19, and before that date more than forty-five applications had been received. 


This university offers correspondence courses in almost every branch, including 

agriculture, engineering, history, home economics, political economy, political 

science, sociology, education, law, and music. The university also 

University of has a department of instruction by lectures, a department of 

Wisconsin. debating and public discussion, and a department of general infor- 

mation and welfare. Bulletins are published by each depart- 

ment and everything possible is done to encourage study, thought, and improve- 
ment. 


Goddard A friend of the school, Mrs. C. Bolster, has presented Goddard 
Seminary. Seminary, Barre, Vermont, with equipment for the new Depart- 
ment of Domestic Arts, representing a money value of $400. 














THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING—AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The fifth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was held at Simmons College, Boston, December 30 and 31, 1912, 
as the guest of the New England Home Economics Association. The 
meeting was attended largely by members of the Association living 
in New England and the East. The Executive Committee had 
already announced the annual meeting for 1913 to be held at Cornell 
University in June, in response to a wide-spread request for trans- 
ferring the annual meeting from the winter to the summer. For 
this reason a one-day program only was arranged for Boston and the 
more extended program has been postponed until the Cornell meeting. 

The first day of the convention was devoted to committee meetings 
and to the convention dinner. On Monday morning the Executive 
Committee met at Simmons College for a session which extended 
throughout the day and which considered matters of vital importance 
in the development of the Association’s work. Reports were presented 
to the Executive Committee with regard to the Association’s finances, 
the JouRNAL OF Home Economics, the Memorial Fund, and in par- 
ticular, with regard to the organization of the office work of the Asso- 
ciation. A beginning has already been made, as most of the readers of 
the JouRNAL know, in the organization of a National Home Eco- 
nomics Office through the employment of a managing editor for the 
JourNat who has devoted during the last six months full time to the 
work of the JouRNAL and the Association. The problem placed before 
the Executive Committee was the more complete development of this 
Centra! Office. A review of the finances showed that the beginning 
made has more than justified itself in increased membership for the 
Association and an enlarged subscription list for the JouRNAL. 

The state of finances at the end of the year indicated that it was 
possible to take another forward step by adding a second salaried 
worker at the central office who would devote full time to the work 
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of the Association particularly. Accordingly, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted, and the Association in its business meeting later ap- 
proved, the further development of the business office so that it can 
take over the routine work of the secretary and treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, and as well, continue the present services for the Association 
and the JOURNAL. 

On Monday evening, the New England Association tendered a 
testimonial dinner to Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman who comes to 
Boston, February 1, to become the president of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union and advisory head of the Household 
Economics Department at Simmons College. This gathering brought 
together all of the delegates to the Convention besides many persons 
in Boston who are interested in the Home Economics movement 
and in the work of the institutions to which Mrs. Woolman is coming. 

The dinner thus had a double interest in that it was the annual 
gathering of the delegates to the convention as well as a testimonial 
to this leader in home economics work. After dinner had been 
served a number of informal addresses were made, all bearing upon 
the present situation in the home economics field and especially in 
the local institutions with which Mrs. Woolman is to be connected. 
Mrs. Margaret Stannard, of the Garland School, presided as toast- 
mistress and introduced Dr. Langworthy of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who gave a tribute to Mrs. Woolman for her 
organization of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls in New York 
City, the first institution of its kind in America. He also spoke of 
the Syllabus of Home Economics now in press, which has been com- 
piled by a committee of the Association, and explained some of its 
interesting features, particularly with regard to domestic art subject 
matter. 

The second speaker was Dr. Andrews of Teachers College who 
brought to the gathering greetings from that institution and spoke 
of Mrs. Woolman’s service as a pioneer in developing Domestic Art 
as a subject of instruction. ‘To her,” he said, “‘we owe all our sub- 
ject of textiles in the triune of food, clothing, and shelter, which forms 
the center of the home economics idea.” 

The third speaker was Mrs. Abel, Editor of the JourNat or HomME 
Economics She spoke particularly of the need of a publication fund 
which would make available the wealth of scientific material in the 
field of home economics that is gradually being forgotten. She 
cited the New England Kitchen, the Household Aid Company, and 
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the laundry experiments in Baltimore as instances of social experi- 
ments for the improvement of the household, the results of which 
ought to be made available in permanent printed form. 

Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner of Education for the state of 
Massachusetts, spoke next and emphasized the idea of efficiency in 
education and urged that, while the home economics movement 
up to the present has had partly the character of a humanitarian and 
uplift movement, in the future there would be need of more specialized 
work upon the detailed problems of home and social life. 

The chairman presented as the succeeding speakers Dean Sarah 
Louise Arnold, who extended a welcome to Mrs. Woolman on behalf 
of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, and President 
Le Favour of Simmons College who spoke on behalf of the College. 
They pointed out the contribution which the Union and the College 
were making in this unique effort to combine theory and practice in 
the higher training of young women for vocations. Mrs. Woolman 
was the last speaker and spoke most interestingly. The solution of 
maladjustment in woman’s work and wages, she said, will be found 
in training women to be more efficient workers, that they may be 
worth more in the market, and such training must include not only 
theory but practice; the new proposal in the Simmons-Union coépera- 
tion is that there shall be provided shops, mercantile establishments, 
restaurants, and other practice fields under educational control as are 
the model class rooms attached to a normal school or university 
school of education. 

On Tuesday morning, the Association met at Simmons College 
for the program which consisted of three papers on economic and social 
aspects of home economics. Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury of Simmons 
College, and Director of Research for the Woman’s Union, spoke first 
on “Research Related to Household Economics,” outlining some of 
the general problems, such as legislation, administration, and values, 
in household economy, which are proper subjects of investigation, and 
which once determined by establishing the facts involved will make 
possible a better living in home and institution. Dr. Kingsbury 
cited some of the concrete problems upon which her students have 
been engaged: A study of legislation and municipal regulations for 
the control of bakeries, an investigation as to values in the canned 
goods upon the market, and a study of costs of living under various 
types of administration. The second paper, by Mrs. Eva White of 
Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston, on ‘Household Economics and 
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Social Service,’’ was a remarkable presentation of the fundamental 
relation of the home to all other social institutions and to all manners 
and morals. Based as it was on experiences in betterment efforts 
persistently directed at the individual family until improvement came, 
and then an improvement which irradiated through the whole life, 
the paper made perhaps the most profound impression of the whole 
convention. The third paper, by Dr. Andrews, outlined the courses 
in household economics given in Teachers College, and together 
with Dr. Kingsbury’s paper, made plain that there is in applied 
economics a field of instruction of first importance for our higher 
curricula in Household Economics. 

The morning session adjourned to the Dormitory of Simmons Col- 
lege where the delegates were entertained at a delightful luncheon 
as the guests of the College. Miss Morse of the Simmons College 
Corporation was present to assist in welcoming the Association. At 
the conclusion of the luncheon, the business session of the Association 
was held and the reports of officers and committees were submitted. 

While the official minutes are printed elsewhere, one must at least 
mention here certain items of business: The report from the significant 
Graduate School of Home Economics which held its biennial session 
last summer at Lansing; the reports from the two Sections of the 
Association, the Administration Section, meeting for the third session 
at Lake Placid in June, and the Housekeepers Section which coédper- 
ated in the Domestic Science Exhibit and Congress at Chicago in 
November; the encouraging word from the Editorial Board, that the 
future of the JoURNAL seems secure if the devoted support of volun- 
tary workers will continue; the report from the Executive Committee 
that a Central National Office for the Association and JourNAL will 
now be begun on a modest scale, but with plans that promise great 
things for the home-betterment movement; the recommendation of a 
budget system o° expenses from the Finance Committee with a sched- 
ule for 1913 of allowances for committee work, sectional organiza- 
tions, meetings, the Bulletin, and the new Central Office; the plans 
for the great national meeting of the Association at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., June 21-27; the hopeful view of the Richards 
Memorial Fund which is making steady progress, and in connection 
with which Home Economics Day will be observed December 3, 1913, 
in schools, colleges, and clubs; the gratifying financial situation 
revealed in the Treasurer’s report; the progress reported by the com- 
mittees on legislation, publicity, revision of constitution, the Interna- 
tional Home Economics Congress in Ghent—all these and many other 
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facts brought out were evidences enough of a great national movement 
at work through various agencies, all aiming at the improvement of 
living conditions in home, institution, and community. 

When the business was completed, Mrs. Abel, at the chairman’s 
request, spoke in conclusion, gathering up some of the main thoughts 
of the convention, and leaving ‘‘ words of courage’’ with the delegates 
as the meeting adjourned. 


MINUTES OF FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual business meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
was held December 31, 1912, at Simmons College, Boston. In the absence of the 
President, Miss Bevier, the first vice-president, Dr. Langworthy, presided. 

The Chairman announced the appointment of the fo'lowing committees: On 
Resolutions, Miss Anna Barrows, Miss Vita Franklin and Miss Adelaide M. 
Abell; On Audit, Mr. Frank Whitcomb and Miss Alice R. Griswold. 

Secretary's Report.—The report of the Secretary of the Association was pre- 
sented by Mr. Andrews as follows: 


The fourth year of the American Home Economics Association has been marked 
with progress. Time has tested the home economics idea, and it has shown its 
inherent power. The spirit of the leader who has gone has very evidently become a 
part of the life of the organization, and the work for social welfare which started in 
the woman’s division of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and that in 
quite an unofficial way, is now finding support in a thousand institutions through- 
out the land. The celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the birth of Ellen 
Swallow Richards on December 3, which took place in colleges, normal schools, 
public schools, and in women’s organizations in every state and throughout Canada, 
demonstrated that the art of right living which she espoused is moving forward 
now in its own strength. 

The Journal of Home Economics: July 1, 1912, marked an advanced position 
for the JouRNAL in securing the full time services of an assistant to the editor. 
A central office for the Association and the JourNAL, referred to below, has in effect 
been established through this step. As always the JouRNAL has depended upon 
the voluntary service of its editor and contributors, and this must continue. 

Quarterly Bulletin: The Association established in November, 1912, through the 
action of its Executive Committee, the quarterly Bulletin to be sent to all members 
of the Association, and to contain notices of meetings, reports of proceedings, and 
other official communications. The new quarterly Bulletin is at once a sign of 
membership and an objective return to those who have paid dues. These dues 
alone make possible the Association, the organization upon which the JouRNAL 
depends, the series of annual meetings, the chain of affiliated societies reaching 
from one end of the country to the other, the graduate school of Home Economics, 
and all the other act 'vities which the Association maintains. 

Meetings: The Association codperated with the Manual Arts Section of the 
National Educational Association in its program at Chicago in July, 1912. In 
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June, the Administration Section held its meeting at the Lake Placid Club. The 
annual meeting of 1912 was held at Boston, December 30 and 31. The annual 
meeting for 1913 will be held June 21-27, at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Office of the Secretary: When the Association was organized, four years ago, the 
duties of secretary and treasurer were combined in a single office. The Secretary 
also edited the first two numbers of the JouRNAL or Home Economics, so that ina 
sense all of the business of the Association was for a time centered in the hands of a 
single voluntary officer. Experience soon showed that there must be a division of 
responsibility. Arrangements were made for that permanent editorial control of 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, which, beginning in the year 1909, has con- 
tinued to the present, and resulted in its remarkable development. One year ago, 
the offices of secretary and treasurer were separated and two voluntary officers have 
since filled these positions. For three years one of the large items of business con- 
nected with the Secretary’s office, namely, the maintenance of the membership 
lists and the collection of dues, has been carried on in connection with the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics. There remains, however, a large amount of work connected 
with the planning for meetings, correspondence in connection with committees, 
inquiries on the part of women’s clubs, educational institutions and private indi- 
viduals, which altogether make up a burden of responsibility with its accompanying 
opportunity for service, that demand more of time and attention than a voluntary 
officer whose working hours are otherwise occupied can well afford to give. The 
Association needs to adjust these demands for service. There is needed a better 
apportionment in the delegation of committee work, so that a greater number of 
the members of the Association may bear the various parts of the work. Relief 
can thus be afforded the position of secretary. 

There is another consideration, however, which the members of the Association 
should havein mind. The time will soon be at hand, if indeed, it is not here already, 
when the Association should organize a national office with a paid staff who shall 
devote themselves to that sort of nation-wide service which a voluntary Associa- 
tion such as ours can give. One has but to look about at similar organizations: 
the National Housing Association, the National Child Labor Committee, the Labor 
Legislation Association, the Playground Association, and many others, each with 
its well defined field of service in which a staff of specialists is furnishing leadership 
from a central office. Something like this is needed in the Home Economics field, 
at least through the next period in the development of the movement, until our 
national government shall, through the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Education, or some other department, furnish this national directing agency, and 
even then, perhaps, the need for the voluntary central agency will still continue. 
Certain it is that our Home Economics Association might, through a salaried general 
secretary, develop a central bureau of information, which would be of vital service to 
school, household, and institution. A real beginning of such a central office has been 
made during the past six months in securing the full-time services of an assistant to 
the Editor, who has represented not only the JourNAL or Home Economics, but 
also the Association itself. We must build further on this foundation and not rest 
content until there shall be in active service an efficient staff at a central national 
office. Those parts of the Association’s work which can be reduced to routine 
should be transferred to one central office, as the information service, the affiliated 
relationships with local societies and women’s clubs, and the development of a 
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lecture service. There will still remain ample field for our best voluntary 
service. 

The present Secretary has watched the development of the Association during 
the past four years with the greatest interest. In retiring from the office he wishes 
to express his appreciation of the codperation unfailingly extended to him by mem- 
bers of the Association. 


Report from Executive Commiiiee—The Secretary presented a summary of the 
action taken by the Executive Committee (as presented elsewhere in its minutes) 
as regards (1) a Central Office for the Association and JouRNAL; (2) the meetings 
of the Association for 1913; and (3) the tentative budget for 1913; and, on 
motion, the meeting voted its approval of the action. 


Report of Editorial Board.—The report of the JourNat Board for 1912, was 
presented by the Editor, Mrs. Abel. 

As the material condition of a publication is judged by its subscription list, so 
we begin the annual report of our Editorial Board with our material condition. 
While the Journat or Home Economics has not made a phenomenal growth dur- 
ing the past year, yet the increase has been steady, and the outlook is most encour- 
aging. The mailing list now numbers 1800 in round numbers, over 300 of these 
being new subscribers enrolled in the past five months. A new system has recently 
been introduced which makes these figures mean more than the former method of 
computing subscribers. After several notices to the effect that the subscription 
had expired, and due notice that the magazine would be discontinued, those who 
have not paid have been cut off, so the subscription list is now almost entirely paid- 
up subscribers. It is planned during the coming year to make a great effort to secure 
new subscribers. With this in view a letter asking for names of those who might 
be interested was sent out with all bills for 1913. Although this was done only ten 
days ago, already many names have been sent in, and the prospects are that by our 
next annual meeting we shall have passed far beyond the 2000 mark. 

The JourNat has been published five times during 1912, making a volume of 521 
pages, including the index. An effort has been made to make each number of inter- 
est to all subscribers and for this reason it was deemed best not to publish any 
special numbers as has been done heretofore. There is an increasing demand for 
articles of interest to the housekeeper and when this department which is already 
in process of formation, is more advanced, we fee! that we shall have much of 
interest to offer the persons interested in household management. There is also 
a steady demand for articles on the teaching of home economics in the grade and 
high schools and so far this demand has not been met. With an increasing sub- 
scription list many thing become possible which hitherto have been out of the ques- 
tion: so that the plans for the coming year are bigger and broader than ever before. 
With this in mind we urge every one to bring the JouRNAL to the notice of any one 
interested in home economics, from all of its various aspects. 

In November, 238 circular letters making a special offer to students in schools 
and colleges, of the four numbers, December, February, April, and June, for $1 
were sent out. Although late in the school year, already nearly one hundred stu- 
dent subscriptions have been sent in, and beginning with the school year of 1913 an 
effort will be made to many times increase this number. 

The JourNaL sent an exhibit of material, including a bound volume, reprints, 
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circulars, and other material to the Homemakers Exhibit and Conference in 
Chicago, in November, and although the returns have not been great, the display 
undoubtedly brought before the public the fact that such a magazine as the JOURNAL 
or Home Economics is published, and the indirect returns may be very great. 
This exhibit is available for the use of schools and colleges and affiliated Associa- 
tions. 

In the spring of 1912 a change was made in the Editorial Board, and in place of 
the eight associate editors, an editorial board composed of three members, Dr. 
Andrews, Dr. Langworthy, and Miss Lord, with the officers and members of the 
Council as collaborators, was chosen. In June a managing editor was appointed 
to devote full time to the JourNAL and Association, who, now with an office assist- 
ant, has complete charge of the office work of the JouRNAL, and also does much of 
the work of the Association. 

Recently nearly 5000 circulars advertising the work of the Association and of the 
JouRNAL have been sent out, and these circulars of a size to insert in letters will 
gladly be furnished all who will use them. It is also planned in the near future to 
make a thorough canvass of all public libraries, and of school and college libraries 
where home economics is taught. 

So much for the work of the Editorial Board during the past year. As to the 
future too much cannot be said of the need of codperation from all those who are 
interested in the growth of the Association and JourNAL. We shall always be 
dependent upon the contributions of our friends for material for the JouRNAL. In 
order to maintain the high standard that we have set ourselves we must urge a 
feeling of greater responsibility upon our members to supply us with the kind of 
material that we need. 


The appreciation of the Association for the voluntary services of the Editor and 
the Editorial Board was appropriately voiced by Miss Arnold; and on motion, it 
was voted to ask Mrs. Abel to serve as Chairman of the JourNAL Board for 1913, 
with power to appoint additional members, and to make whatever arrangements 
are necessary for the proper conduct of the JourNAL, the quarterly Bulletin, and 
other publications of the Association. 


Administration Section ——Miss Arnold reported briefly regarding the meeting of 
the Administration Section at Lake Placid in June, 1912, and stated that the 
Section would meet at Cornell in June, 1913, at which time all interested in 
household and institution economics, or in education and training in adminis 
tration, are invited to be present. Details can be secured later from the secretary 
of the Section, Miss Van Rensselaer of Cornell University. 


Homemakers Section —The chairman gave a brief statement of the activity of 
the Committee on Homemakers Section, of which Mrs. Lynden Evans is chairman, 
in coéperating in the Domestic Science Exhibit and Congress in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, 1912. The committee on the Section is asked by the Executive Committee to 
take as one of its special problems the development of the National Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau of Information in connection with the JourNAL-Association Office; 
and to provide a housekeepers’ program for the convention at Cornell in June, 1913. 
All interested are asked to communicate with Mrs. Evans, 1240 Astor St., 
Chicago. 
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Graduate School of Home Economics.—Miss Lake, Managing Editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics, who attended the Graduate School of Home Economics 
at Michigan State College, Lansing, in July, 1912, spoke briefly of the School. 
The chairman said that one of the problems was the desirability of securing college 
credit for the courses; and the suggestion was made that the Graduate School might 
meet in turn with various university summer schools, as Chicago, California, 
Columbia, and Peabody Teachers College at Nashville. The suggestion was referred 
to the Committee with a request that its feasibility be considered and reported upon. 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws.—The Committee reported progress. 
Miss Talbot, by request, spoke of the problem of formal organization for such a 
voluntary society as ours. On motion it was voted to ask the Executive Committee 
to continue the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, and to make any neces- 
sary provision so that it might complete its study of the problem by the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 


Textiles Commitiee-—Progress was reported, and the Committee was asked to 
continue its work. Professor Mendel’s suggestion that a hygienic and physiologic 
study of textiles be made, and Mrs. Dewey’s request for a study of rational costume 
and reasonable control of fashions for women, were referred to the Committee with 


a request for a report. 


Committee on Syllabus of Home Economics.—The chairman reported that the 
Syllabus of Home Economics is completed and in press. Suggestions are desired of 
more detailed outlines of its sections for a later edition; and especially of bibli- 
ographies to accompany each section. On motion, the Committee was continued 
and asked to prepare such bibliographies for printing. 


Committee on Research in Household Economics —The Chairman reported Dr. 
Kingsbury’s suggestion that a committee be appointed on research in household 
economics, and on motion it was voted to ask Miss Kingsbury to act as chairman of 
such a committee, with power to add other members, and the Executive Committee 
was asked to provide a sum for the Committee’s expenses. 


Committee cn International Congress at Ghent.—The Committee appointed by the 
Association, of which Miss Isabel Ely Lord is chairman, reported that the second 
International Congress on Domestic Economy, is to be held in Ghent, Belgium, 
June 15-17, 1913. “The Committee assures any Americans who can attend the 
Congress of a hearty welcome and an interesting meeting. The Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Boston, is arranging for a special party, and can give information 
as to costs. The meeting is in conjunction with the roth International Congress 
of Agriculture (June 8-13) and the 3d International Congress of Women Farmers 
(June 13-15). The Ghent Exhibition will also be in progress. The Committee 
hopes that many Americans interested in home economics will be able to attend the 
Congress.”’ The report of the Committee was adopted and the Committee con- 


tinued. 


Committee on Publicity reported through its chairman, Mr. Maurice Le Bosquet, 
as follows, and the report was adopted: 
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This Committee was appointed in June 1912 to give suggestions for increasing 
the membership of the Association and to increase the subscription list of the 
Journat. Shortly afterwards and later, the following suggestions were made to the 
managing editor of the JouRNAL. 

First, it seemed necessary to provide something beyond the privilege of voting 
for the $1.00 which the members of the Association pay; second, to increase the 
membership to any great extent it seemed desirable to offer more of direct interest 
to housekeepers. With this end in view, we advised (1) developement of the 
Central Bureau of Information and Advice to Housekeepers as outlined in an editor- 
ial in the JouRNAL; (2) development of Loan Library scheme, to apply especially to 
all books, pamphlets, etc., reviewed in the JouRNAL; (3) to makea special department 
for home-makers in the JouRNAL; (4) perhaps to do something for club work in home 
economics; (5) to publish a quarterly Bulletin of the American Home Economics 
Association, which should in no way compete with the JourRNAL but be used for 
notices, special articles of interest, and particularly for promoting the Association. 
This would be the least expensive method of giving the Association and JOURNAL 
publicity, for a quarterly Bulletin could be entered under second class mailing 
privileges. In regard to the JouRNAL it was suggested that an endeavor be made to 
exchange free advertising space with a number of journals. Suggestions were made 
for sending strong letters and follow-up letters to all former subscribers of the 
Journal, schools, public libraries and especially to all members of the Association 
asking their codperation. 

A number of the suggestions given have been carried out—the first number of the 
Bulletin has been sent to all members, though the promotion number is still to come. 
A good many letters and circulars have been sent out and the subscription list of the 
JouRNAL is increasing. Very little has been done towards interesting the home- 
makers. This is a difficult undertaking at best; but it seems that the JouRNAL 
might be somewhat less technical without being less scientific. 

The report was adopted. 


Commiitee on Legislation—The Committee reported through its Chairman, Mr. 
Andrews, that it had been following the legislation now pending in Congress which 
proposes grants to home economics education: (1) The Page-Wilson bill which would 
give aid to secondary, normal, college, and extension education in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and home economics—an omnibus bill for vocational education; 
(2) the Lever-Smith bill which would aid extension teaching in agriculture and 
home economics solely; (3) the Smoot bill which would give aid to research work 
in home economics in the Agricultural Experimental Stations; (4) the Wilson biil 
for establishing a bureau of domestic science in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The attitude of the Committee has been favorable to the support of 
all these bills, rather than of any one of them exclusively. At the hearing of the 
Page-Wilson bill the Committee submitted a statement and in advance of the hear- 
ing sent a post-card notice to members of the Association, asking them to write 
their representatives and senators. The present situation in Congress indicates 
that favorable action is likely soon upon either the Lever bill or the more inclusive 
Page-Wilson bill. The Smoot bill for research and the Wilson bill for the Domestic 
Science bureau will not be pressed, apparently, for the present. Members are 
urged to secure copies of all bills and to write their representatives. The Committee 
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urges further that, on Home Economics Day, December 3, 1913, the matter of 
proposed federal legislation be considered in schools, colleges, and clubs, and resolu- 
tions adopted and petitions signed. The request of the United States Bureau of 
Education for an additional appropriation providing for a home economics expert 


on its staff also merits active support on our part. 


The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 


Treasurer’s report: 


I. ASSOCIATION ACCOUNT. 


Receipts 

Expenditures: 
Repayment of loan 
Conventions. . 
Secretary’s office 
Treasurer’s office 
Committees 


Balance on hand 


2. JOURNAL ACCOUNT. 


Receipts: 
Balance from 1911 
Repayment of Association loan 
Subscriptions 
Reprints, etc. 
Advertising 


Expenditures: 
Journal printing. . 
Editor’s Office 
Treasurer’s office. .. 
Managing editor’s office 
Advertising director 
Journal committee 
Miscellaneous printing 
Refunds 


Journal balance on hand 


$195.72 
248.60 
258.67 
98 . 26 
146.84 


$959.80 


$948 .09 





$641.60 
195.72 
3316.80 


322.09 
360.00 





$2354.61 
228.81 
560.12 
878.02 
25.00 
105.01 
124.55 
4.80 


$11.71 


$4836.21 


$4280.92 





3. ADMINISTRATION SECTION ACCOUNT. 


1911 balance $29.90; expenditures $29.90 


.$555.29 


.No balance 


4. PERMANENT ASSOCIATION FUND ACCOUNT. 


1gt1 balance $150; no expenditures 


.. Balance $150 


Committee on Audit.—This Committee was asked to complete its report and 


transmit it to the Executive Committee. 
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Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund—Mr. Andrews, acting chairman of the 
Committee reported as follows and the report was adopted and the Committee 
continued: 


In June, 1911, a meeting of friends of Mrs. Richards held at Boston resulted in 
a plan to raise a national fund of $100,000 as the Ellen H. Richards Home Economics 
Fund, and the appointment by the Association of the following Fund Committee: 
Mrs. William H. Barrett, chairman, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Miss Isabel Hyams, 
Miss Ednah A. Rich, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews. The chairman of the Committee 
began the canvass by compiling a list of 130,000 names to be solicited personally for 
the uniform sum of $1.00. State chairmen were secured who started the canvass in 
Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Utah, and Texas during 1911 and the first half 
of 1912, and plans had been made in certain other states. Experience with the list 
suggested that since the list was necessarily made up of published lists of sci- 
entific societies, and similar changing lists, it was in many cases unreliable, or that 
the method of personal canvass was uncertain. 

Up to September 20, 1912, there had been turned in by collectors $668.72; 
(in addition, of the amounts since transmitted to the Committee a large share, 
perhaps one-half of that received to date, is due to the canvass based on the 
original list). The expenses of the canvass to September 20, 1912, incurred for the 
list and printed matter for solicitors, was $359.82; leaving a net balance on Sep- 
tember 20, 1912, of $309.00. At a meeting of the Committee on that date it was 
decided, temporarily at least, to abandon the use of the list, and to initiate a rapid 
canvass of the members of the Association, and of schools, colleges, and clubs 
interested in home economics. Subscriptions were to be sought in any sum, 
rather than the uniform amount of $1.00; each person canvassed was asked to 
become himself a canvasser, or at least to suggest names of persons who might 
contribute; a plan was drafted for observing December 3, 1912, the seventieth anni- 
versary of Mrs. Richards’ birth, as Home Economics Day in schools, colleges, and 
clubs; and a Richards Home Economics Calendar was projected to be sold for the 
benefit of the Fund. At Mrs. Barrett’s request, Mr. Andrews undertook the acting- 
chairmanship of the Committee, with authority to secure clerical assistance. 

The acting-chairman prepared a circular asking subscriptions for the Fund, and also 
a program for observing Home Economics Day. Five papers were printed to aid the 
observance: two sketches of Mrs. Richards’ life, one by Miss Caroline Hunt, and one 
by Miss Frances Stern, and three sketches, of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, of Count 
Rumford, and Catherine Beecher, respectively, by Dr. Andrews. The Fund cir- 
cular was sent to members of the Association and subscribers to the JouURNAL, and 
the Fund circular with the Home Economics Day program and in part, the accom- 
panying papers, to 100 colleges, 130 normal schools, 700 high schools, 300 superin- 
tendents of schools, and 1000 women’s clubs. The Richards Calendar was edited 
by Miss Hyams, and its cost guaranteed by fifteen members of the Association. 
During November the canvass had the full-time services, and in December part- 
time services, of Mrs. Bertha Fletcher Lent, a graduate of Teachers College, who 
did much to make this necessarily rapid canvass a success. From September 20 to 
December 20, 1912, there has been received $995.60 and expenditures of $372.64 
have been incurred. Toward the latter, the Executive Committee of the Association 
granted $50.00; leaving net receipts from September 20 to December 20, 1912, of 
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$672.96. This with the net balance September 20 of $309.00, makes the total bal- 
ance on hand December 20, 1912, $981.96. In addition upwards of $250.00 is 
reported in the hands of collectors; making a net total for the Fund up to December 
20 of approximately $1250.00. It is important to remember that in such a canvass 
as this, every effort is cumulative—the canvass of 1911 as well as the recent three 
months’ effort would long continue to show results, if nothing further were to be 
done. It is more important to realize that the canvass is succeeding and that com- 
plete success is possible if all will unite in a vigorous prosecution of it. 

In view of these facts, therefore, the Richards Fund Committee recommends the 
following measures, in order that the Association may practically dedicate itself to 
the establishment of this living memorial of our leader, and that the canvass may be 
continued to a successful culmination: 

(x) That a person be employed at the Association office, who is especially quali- 
fied to carry forward the canvass. 

(2) That a more complete statement of the practical usefulness of such a Fund 
for Publication and Research be drawn up, to be published as an Association Bulle- 
tin and circulated widely under second-class postage entry. 

(3) That publications under the imprint of the Richards Home Economics Fund 
be issued at the earliest possible date, thus furnishing a demonstration of the use- 
fulness of such a fund. 

(4) That all Association members be urged to refer to the Fund in public lectures 
(several members already regularly do so); and to secure press reports on the Fund 
and Home Economics Day (one member recently secured a half-page illustrated 
article in the New York Times, and another articles in several New Orleans papers). 

(5) That schools and colleges form Richards Home Economics Clubs of their 
students, who may thus interest themselves in the Fund; that the alumni of such 
institutions be reached by alumni committees. 

(6) That each member of the Association take personal interest in the canvass; 
canvassing personally, organizing methods of raising money locally, and sending 
names to the Committee. 

(7) That affiliated local societies be asked to make the Fund canvass a chief 
item on their program for 1913 appointing a special committee of officers, and mak- 
ing plans for raising funds by entertainments, etc.; undertaking the canvass for 
states and cities as far as possible. 

(8) That ways of raising funds by sales, entertainments, lectures, exhibits of the 
history of home economics, pageants, etc., be devised, and published. 

(9) That a Home Economics Day program for 1913 be drawn up early in the 
year by a special committee and published in the Association Bulletin. 

(10) That there be considered the seeking of large subscriptions from public- 
spirited people of wealth; individual members of the Association may find persons 
willing to give $100, $500, $1000, or more to this practical agency for the home. 

(11) That the interest of federated women’s clubs be sought, especially in the 
observance of the Richards’ Home Economics Day, December 3, 1913; and that 
when the Decker Endowment Fund is secured, that local clubs having household 
economic departments be asked to raise contributions to the Richards Fund. 

The report was adopted and the committee continued. 


Committee on Resolutions: The Committee presented, through its chairman, 
Miss Anna Barrows, the following report which, on motion, was adopted: 
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Wuereas, We, the members of the American Home Economics Association, 
have enjoyed the hospitality extended by Simmons College at our fifth annual meet- 
ing, be it 

Resolved, That we express to this institution our hearty appreciation of its gener- 
ous entertainment in providing so comfortable a place of meeting and so attractive 
a luncheon; 

Resolved, That we give especial thanks to President Le Favour and Dean Arnold 
and their associates for making possible so profitable and enjoyable a session; 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to Mrs. Stannard and Mrs. Hyde of the New 
England Association, who were chiefly instrumental in making the dinner on Wed- 
nesday evening in honor of Mrs. Woolman an occasion of unusual pleasure to the 
guests; 

Resolved, That we express our deep regret at the absence of our President, Miss 
Isabel Bevier, but we recognize that the call homeward was the right one for her 
to follow. We take this means of expressing to Miss Bevier our hearty apprecia- 
tion of the efficient way in which she has filled the position made doubly difficult 
by the passing of our first leader. 


Election of Officers —The Election Committee reported the returns from the 
nominating ballots sent out by mail to members of the Association. Mrs. Wool- 
man and Dr. Langworthy, whose names were among those announced as receiving 
votes which placed them in the list of candidates for office, asked to have their 
names withdrawn. The request was acceded to. The following names were then 
presented, and on motion, by unanimous vote, the Secretary was authorized to 
cast the ballot of the Association for these officers who were declared elected: 

President, for 1913: Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, for 1913: Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; Miss Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin; Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Secretary, for 1913: Miss Isabel Ely Lord, Pratt Institute. 

Treasurer, for 1913: Frederick B. Pratt, who was chosen treasurer by the 
annual meeting, was unable to accept the position; the Executive Committee 
have therefore filled the vacancy by electing Dr. Charles F. Langworthy, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, treasurer for 1913. 

Members of the Council for five years beginning 1913: Miss Isabel Bevier, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; A. C. True, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington; 
Miss Agnes Harris, Florida State College, Tallahassee; Miss Lilla A. Harkins, 
Montana State College, Bozeman; Miss Bertha Terrill, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Member of Nominating Committee for five years, beginning 1913: Miss Anna 
Barrows, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The business being concluded the chairman asked Mrs. Abel to address the 
convention. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Abel’s address, the convention was declared adjourned, 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Secretary, American Home Economics Association. 


























MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Home Economics Association met 
at Simmons College, Boston, December 30, 1912. A list of items of business 
had been sent in advance to members. Several members who could not be pres- 
ent sent written opinions. The following matters were considered and agreed to: 

Office of the Association and American Home Economics Bureau.—The JouRNAL 
Committee reported to the Executive Committee the employment of a managing 
editor, beginning July 1, 1912, who devotes full time to the work of the JourRNAL 
and the Association; compensation of $75 per month from July 1 to December 
31, 1912 was charged four-fifths to the JouRNAL budget and one-fifth to the 
Association budget. The managing editor has thus practically maintained an 
office for the Association and the JourNAL at Forest Hill (near Baltimore), Mary- 
land; but the demands already upon the office are more than it can meet. For the 
Journat, the Managing Editor, under the direction of the Editor, prepares material 
for the printer, reads all proofs, prepares the make-up for the JouRNAL, collects 
subscriptions, canvasses for subscriptions, receives money, and transfers it to the 
Treasurer for deposit and disbursement. For the Association, the Managing Editor 
keeps records of membership, collects dues and transfers them to the Treasurer for 
disbursement, canvasses for new members, edits the Bulletin of the Association, 
and carries on much routine correspondence. 

The Secretary of the- Association reported upon the duties and services at pres- 
ent attaching to that office, including correspondence, enquiries, assistance ren- 
dered to committees, services in connection with arrangements for annual and 
other meetings, and other responsibilities involving at frequent intervals expendi- 
tures for clerical help. It was the opinion of the Committee that economy would 
be served by transferring the clerical and routine duties of the Secretary, and possi- 
bly some of those of the Treasurer, to a clerk or office secretary to be employed 
by the Association. 

A third consideration arose in the proposal to develop a national clearing house 
of information for housekeepers, which might serve as a model Housekeepers’ 
Bureau. The Association is already rendering service of this kind, and once organ- 
ized, it might be an example for local organizations, public libraries, and other 
institutions in the establishment of Housekeepers’ Bureaus. 

After full discussions it was voted to set aside $500 in the budget of the Asso- 
ciation for 1913, which by coéperation with the JourNAL budget, might provide 
the salary of an additional worker to be associated with the managing editor, who 
might as clerk or office secretary, be responsible for the current business of the Asso- 
ciation, including all current office duties of the elected Secretary of the Association, 
correspondence, enquiries, relations with affiliated societies, and committee under- 
takings which may be referred to such an official for execution; and who, while 
primarily serving the Association might develop such an American Home Economics 


Bureau. 
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By vote the JourNAL Committee was directed to make necessary arrangements 
for securing such an additional worker and organizing a national office of the 
Association and JouRNAL and Home Economics Bureau. 

By vote, the Committee on Housekeepers’ Section, Mrs. Lynden Evans, Chair- 
man, was asked to coéperate in making plans for the development of the Home 
Economics Bureau. 

By vote, it was resolved, that we call the attention of librarians to the desir- 
ability of establishing a Housekeepers’ Room in every public library which shall 
provide collections of books, pamphlet material, government bulletins, reports of 
boards of health, and other publications bearing upon housekeeping problems, to 
be administered by a person trained in library science and in household science 
who shall thus develop a local Housekeepers’ Bureau of information, ready to 
respond to calls in person, by letter, or by telephone; and it was resolved that a 
sub-committee be appointed to seek coéperation with the librarians’ organizations 
in investigating the feasibility of this proposal, to report at the meeting at Cornell 
University in June, 1913. 

Memorial Fund Canvass —The Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund Committee 
reported progress, and asked for instructions regarding the expenses incurred in 
the canvass. The Executive Committee voted an appropriation of $50 from 1912 
funds in the Association treasury and directed that the balance of expenditures 
to date, December 31, 1912, be met from the receipts of the canvass; and further 
voted that an appropriation be made in the Association budget for 1913 for ex- 
penses of the Fund Committee. It was voted to prosecute the canvass vigorously 
during 1913, and to arrange for the transfer of the canvass from the Secretary’s 
office to that of the office secretary to be created; and to provide for the observance 
of Home Economics Day, December 3, 1913, and on succeeding anniversaries. 

Financial Relations of Sections to Association.—The following minute was proposed: 
There is but one ‘‘Membership,”’ that of the National Association, and sec- 
tions may not establish a separate membership fee; the Association shall make an 
annual grant in the budget for expenses of sections; if desired, sections may raise 
additional funds by subscriptions or contributions, supplementing the budget 
allowance—such sectional funds shall be deposited in the Association treasury and 
held as a distinct fund subject to draft on the order of the section. After discussion, 
action was postponed to the next meeting of the committee. 

Meetings.—1. The annual meeting of 1913 shall be held at Cornell University, 
June *1-27 (or dates to be determined), with a program providing adequately for 
general interests, and for those of the Administration Section and the Housekeepers’ 
Section; the President shall appoint a special program committee for the general 
Association, and provide sub-committees from the two sections, with the Presi- 
dent ex-officio chairman of the Committee. This shall be the one national meeting 
of the Association for 1913, which the entire membership of the Association shall 
be urged to attend. 

2. The Association shall céoperate with the Manual Training Section of the 
National Education Association at Salt Lake City, Utah, July 7-14, and shall 
provide in addition at least one separate session under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association; the codperation of the Utah State Association 
shall be at once sought for this meeting, and a general officer of the Association, 
the President if possible, or such officer as the President shall appoint as substi- 
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tute, shall be delegated to attend this meeting. The President shall offer coéper- 
ation to the Manual Training Section, and appoint a program committee; the 
Utah Association shall be asked to care for local arrangements. 

3. The Association shall offer codéperation by contributing speakers, papers, or 
accredited delegates to the meetings of such related societies as the International 
School Hygiene Congress at Buffalo, 1913; wherever feasible it will organize local 
home economics meetings for one or more sessions in connection with related 
societies as the Economic, Sociological, and Science Associations, the Southern 
Education Congress, etc., thus bringing together Home Economics workers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country; the President is empowered to place arrangements 
for such possible meetings in the hands of local Home Economics societies, or to 
appoint special committees as seems desirable. 

4. There shall be held a meeting of the Association at San Francisco during the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915. 

Budget.—The Finance Committee reported as follows and the report was adopted: 

1. That the following tentative budget of the Association’s funds be made for 
1913, subject to revision by the Executive Committee: 


Receipts (estimated) from dues ea .$1 100.00 
Proposed Expenditures: 

Meetings. . $200.00 

Bulletin of Home Economics................... 150.00 


Committees, including Syllabus, Legislation, 
Constitution, Textiles, Research in House- 





hold Economics, Richards Memorial Fund... 120.00 
Administration Section and Housekeepers’ Sec- 

Sh, MOR os aca ces wok oa eae anne een 80.00 
Ceniral Office cul heme ade aee sees 500.00 
Office Expenses of President and Secretary .  §0.00 

Total en cevecve sé ee 


2. The expenditures of receipts from the JourNAL or Home Economics is dele- 
gated to the Committee of the JouRNAL. 

Syllabus Committee —The Syllabus Committee reported that the Syllabus of 
Home Economics was completed and ready for printing; that the next step should 
be a request for criticisms and suggestions after the syllabus is in printed form; 
and that the Committee should be continued and should next proceed to compile 
bibliographies to accompany each section of the Syllabus. The Executive Com- 
mittee adopted the report, and directed the Editorial Board of the JourNAL to 
arrange for printing the Syllabus as a separate pamphlet in such form as it should 
deem best. 

Housekeepers’ Section.—The organization of the Housekeepers’ Section was dis- 
cussed, and it was voted to ask Mrs. Lynden Evans to continue as chairman of the 
committee to promote this section, and to associate with her on the committee 
representatives of related organizations. 

Related Organizations —It was voted to request related organizations to be 
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represented by accredited delegates, without vote, at the meeting of the Council 
of the Association and at the annual business meeting of the Association. 


B. R. ANDREWS, 
Secretary. 


December 31, 1912. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council of the American Home Economics Association met at Simmons Col- 
lege. Boston, December 31, 1912, at 3.30 p.m. There was reported to the Council 
the business transacted by the Executive Committee. Communications were read 
from members of the Council, who were unable to be present, as follows: 

Professor Mendel suggested that the hygienic and physiologic characteristics of 
clothing be made a subject of study by the Association. 

Miss Bevier advised that no real separation should be allowed to arise between 
the Association and the JourNAL, as regards finances; a better organization requires 
more emphasis upon the Executive Committee and Council—the Council should 
voice the opinions of a larger number; the Secretary’s office should be a permanent 
one, and the Secretary should be a traveling officer to encourage local societies; 
the Memorial Fund must be pushed—one step would be to get The Life of Ellen 
Richards in every public and school library, another to print early in the quarterly 
Bulletin a program for Home Economics Day, 1913; local societies should be asked 
to study some local problems and send reports on it to the JouRNAL, and the Associa- 
tion should provide a central clearing house for such local associations. 

Miss Nutting urged the necessity of more thorough provision in the programs 
of meetings, in committee work, and in publications, for the non-teacher members 
of the Association; there are perhaps one hundred dietitians in New York City 
alone and they are not in any way now reached by the Association, although it 
was formed to aid institution workers as well as teachers; the financial resources of 
the Association or of the Richards Fund could be increased by a $5.00 sustaining 
membership—students in colleges could give a small annual subscription, 25 cents 
perhaps, to the Fund; there should be a salaried Executive Secretary for the Associa- 
tion, and in time a Field Secretary; the JouRNAL should be made a monthly at the 
earliest possible date—better a monthly than the present two infrequent publica- 
tions (quarterly JourNAL and quarterly Bulletin); housing is a topic which the 
Association should next stress—textiles as well as dietetics have had much atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dewey offered suggestions as follows: The financial relations of sections and 
the Association need to be more explicit; printed proceedings of sectional meetings 
should be published promptly as separate numbers, the Association might well 
consider at the Cornell meeting “‘ Time Studies,” and “ Living Wages in Household 
Occupations;”’ in helping local associations with their programs, syllabuses might 
be useful; there is wide opportunity for a thoroughly trained woman of wide experi- 
ence who is a good speaker, in the employ of the Association as secretary—part of 
her expenses could be met by local associations; extra numbers of the JouRNAL 
might well appear, instead of the distinct Bulletin; it is time to make a campaign 
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on the ethical aspects of dress, with a special effort to induce educated, thoughtful 
women to dress sensibly, and to seek concerted action through clubs; finances can 
be increased by establishing grades of membership, $5.00 associates, $10.00 patrons, 
etc., and inviting men as well as women to join. 

Miss Harris, of the Florida State College, wrote of the observance of Home 
Economics Day and urged that its observance be continued in the future; pressing 
problems in work there are: (1) the course of study, (2) where to place college stu- 
dents graduates who have had work in high school, (3) the content of short courses 
and (4) what to do for women’s clubs. 

Miss Gearing of the University of Texas wrote of the recent organization of a 
State Home Economics Association in that State of which Miss Babb of the State 
College at Denton is secretary. 

These, and other suggestions arising in the meeting were, after discussion, referred 
to the Executive Committee for action. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Secretary. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING. 


We present in this issue the front elevation and ground plans of the new Home 
Economics Building at Cornell University. As we think these ground plans will 
be of more help and interest to those who are interested in Home Economics 
buildings than the pictures of the buildings alone, we hope to give more of these 
in the future. We quote from the Cornell University Circular: 

“In the basement of the building is a cafeteria that will seat four to five hundred 
persons. Here students who wish to specialize in problems of caring for large 
numbers will have practice in providing food in quantity. While the cafeteria 
will provide a wholesome noonday lunch, it is intended to furnish a practical 
laboratory in institutional management. On the first floor are offices, classrooms, 
and a small living apartment. Each year senior students will have opportunity in 
turn to live in the apartment under the guidance of an instructor. The problem 
of the small household may thus be worked out in a practical way. On the second 
floor is a smal! audience room to be used for class work and for meetings relating 
to the work of women, particularly to that branch of the latter having to do with 
household economics. Food laboratories, offices, and a practice dining-room and 
kitchen are on this floor. On the third floor are laboratories for a study of cloth- 
ing, sewing, and millinery. On the fourth floor is a large drafting room for work 
in house planning, furnishing, and decorating, and in designing connected with 
sewing and millinery.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


The following Committee on Second International Congress for the 
Teaching of Household Economy, June, 1913, has been appointed by 
the American Home Economics Association: Chairman: Miss Isabel 
Ely Lord, Director of the School of Household Science and Arts, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, 
Editor JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Roland Park Branch, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Dr. Charles F. Langworthy, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Miss Marion Talbot, 
Dean of Women, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Ellen 
Alden Huntington, Director of the School of Home Economics, 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


ADMINISTRATION SECTION.'! 


With the suggestion of small codperative laundries for farmers’ 
wives came the question as to the advisability of combination of cream- 
ery and laundry, and whether the same power might be utilized for 
both; also the question of employing for the collection of laundry the 
same wagon that is used fordairy products. This latter point brought 
up the question of possible contamination. It was also suggested that 
a great need among the girls on the farm was that they should receive 
training in laundry methods so that they might run a laundry in the 
country. These girls are eager to earn money but do not want to 
consider going out washing in the old way. Those offering courses 
in laundry management replied by saying that the demand for just 
such workers was very great; and that girls from the country would 
find it to their advantage to enter this line of work. It was strongly 
urged also that a movement be started to determine plans for the 
marking of linen; that standards be established; and that “hit or 
miss” marking be prohibited. 


! From discussion at Administration Section, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Lake Placid, June, 1912. 
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